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“T knew him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 


Before I was old enough to read Treasure Island I can remember 
hearing an older cousin roaring out at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Fifteen 
men on the Dead Man’s Chest—Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!” 
There were no capital letters in his rendition, and I derived a rich, 
though mistaken, thrill from the grisly image of fifteen ruffians 
seated one and all on the thorax of a murdered buccaneer.' I have 
never since been quite satisfied with the prosaic reality of the 
author’s text in this one particular. Somehow I am reminded of 
this crude picture of murder by brute force when I think of the 
teaching of English literature in the high schools. I have the 
image of fifteen strong men seated on the body of a lifeless victim. 

Neither the teachers nor the state departments have been uncon- 
scious of the situation. At a recent gathering of teachers of Eng- 
lish someone remarked that the regents had increased the number 
of books for study, probably with the idea of allowing the teachers 
less time in which to spoil the books for the children. Within and 
without the department there has been increasing activity. This 


* I have been surprised to find that this interpretation of Stevenson’s song is by 
no means unusual. See an essay entitled “The Phrase Delusive,” by Mr. John 
Bunker in the Nation, July 20, 1918, published after this article was written and 
while it was in editorial limbo. 
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is the period of new syllabi and new methods, of dramatization and 
. socialization, of oral English and school journalism. All this 
activity should accomplish something. The only fear is lest while 
we are trying to vitalize literature we may merely galvanize it. 
Sometimes in the mad dance my flesh creeps as I think I hear the 
bones rattle beneath the silk. A student will talk glibly of drama 
and epic, of plays put on and prize recitations, and then let fall 
some telltale word which betrays pitilessly that he has not a glim- 
mering as to what it is all about. The teaching of literature is in 
some ways the biggest problem which the schools confront. 

In the language of the student, “‘What good is the study of 
English literature ?”’ The teacher, if he is to be anything but a 
day laborer, nrust be able to answer the question in terms the stu- 
dent can understand. The New York state syllabus gives four 
aims for the study: (1) to deepen and enrich the imaginative and 
emotional life of the pupil, (2) to cultivate high ideals of life and 
conduct, (3) to give a knowledge of books and power to read them 
with appreciation, and (4) to improve the pupil’s power of self- 
expression. These four aims as stated in the guidebook for the 
teacher’s use are sound and fundamental, but if I were the salesman- 
teacher I have written of elsewhere trying to find out how I could 
create in my pupils a desire for my particular “‘line of goods,” I 
believe I should work long and fruitlessly over these suggestions 
before I felt that I had the necessary data to undertake the “‘sale.”’ 
I doubt whether many pupils feel a desire to be deepened, culti- 
vated, informed as to books, or improved. These are ultimate 
aims; where is the immediate one which will quicken the imagina- 
tion and the desire of the pupil ? 

One thing is excellent in this presentation of aims: mere enjoy- 
ment is not stressed as the chief end. I have known teachers who 
would abolish examinations and everything which tends in any way 
to make the business of reading an effort. Literature was to offer 
a sort of pleasurable bath, a relaxation, and an expansion. Such 
teachers simplify the problem too much. If mere enjoyment on 
the part of the student is to be the aim, literature will not stand a 
chance with the moving pictures or the “‘ Motor Boys.” If litera- 
ture deserves a place in the school program it must involve study. 
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The problem is to harness the pupils’ energies, not to invent a 
horseless carriage. The people who think that literature is to be 
studied for the sake of easy enjoyment would hold likewise that 
such a study gives one an ability to talk about books, and that the 
function of education is to fit one to converse easily in society. As 
if the main object in life were to create an impression! 

Some years ago I remember seeing a series of textbooks entitled 
How to Think in French and How to Think in Spanish. The titles 
aroused in me a sort of envy. If only we could teach our pupils 
how to think in English! This I believe to be the chief aim of the 
study of literature in the high school, not merely a knowledge of 
forms and types, of meters and styles, and of literary anecdotes, 
or even an appreciation of technical excellence. The idea is the 
thing. A knowledge of other matters is desirable, but only as a 
By-product. 

Is there ever a child, young or old, who does not thrill at the 
comprehension of a new idea? One has only to watch the light 
dawn in the eyes to understand the thrill and to share it. The first 
instinct of the child is to ask questions. ‘The sense for form develops 
later. 

If I were asked by a child what literature is, I should say, “It is 
a new pair of eyes—dozens of pairs—with which to see things you 
never dreamed of, and, what is still better perhaps, to see things 
differently which you have often seen.’”’ What is a book? It is 
sight for sale, imagination to hire. Is it nothing that for half a 
dollar one can hire the eyes of Bacon and the imagination of 
Shakespeare? Iam not satisfied with the statement in the syllabus 
that ‘‘the teacher should help the pupils to see their own lives and 
experiences reflected in the literature they read, and so learn to 
understand human nature and arrive at a better understanding of 
themselves.” That is only half the matter, and the second half 
to boot. We are not interested in our own lives until we are old, 
and then it is too late. But we are tremendously interested in 
what other people do and think. 

Only Mr. Bernard Shaw has perfect vision. He is less eccentric, 
however, in the belief than in the possession. As someone has said, 
all watches differ, but every man believes his own. Children are 
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less stupid in their self-conceit than older folk. They are distrust- 
ful of themselves, quick to take an idea. Reading should be for 
them, first, a chance to see how others see things. They will soon 
find the interest of comparing the views they meet with and their 
own. Reading then becomes something of a contest in matching 
eyes and thoughts with those of others, a contest in which it is a 
pleasure to find one’s self beaten. It is not the writer whom you 
beat, but the one who beats you, who pays for the game. 

The knife with which to open a book is not the question of 
structure, plot, or style, but rather the question of the author’s 
point of view. What is his idea? The pupil should be taught to 
look for this first of all, whether the book is a novel, a play, or a 
poem. How did the author look at life? What are his standards ? 
Did he have clear eyes and an open heart, or was he blinded by 
prejudice, passion, or dulness? Did he look honestly and see 
deeply into human nature, or did he write cheaply to awaken 
commonplace sensations and express commonplace thoughts? Not 
that a work of fiction should be written with a purpose, but every 
novel of any merit shows an imaginary world built up according to 
those principles of life in which the author believes. If his hero 
succeeds, it will be because he conforms to principles of conduct of 
which the author approves; if he fails, it will be because the author 
felt that his nature and conduct contained elements of error. 
Or it may be that the author considers worldly failure the high- 
est form of success. What are the standards of success and 
failure held by the author? Are these standards sound? Has he 
introduced us to people worth knowing, with real problems and 
wise solutions? Has he increased the circle of friends whom we 
know? In the words of Sainte-Beuve, is he one ‘‘ who has enriched 
the human mind, increased its treasure, and caused it to advance 
a step; who has discovered some moral and not equivocal truth, 
or revealed some eternal passion in that heart where all seemed 
known and discovered’’? The writer should make us know his 
characters so well that we are astonished to find how little we know 
our own acquaintances. This will show how much more deeply 
he has been able to see into human nature than we have, and it will 
be his introduction to us as a creator and friend. One knows even 
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Horatio in Hamlet better than his own classmate, or the man he 
has lunched with for five years. One knows what Horatio would 
do under any circumstances; every day he is surprised by the con- 
duct of his friends. When the student once begins to look for the 
point of view and the standards of an author, he will soon see 
through the shallowness of “‘popular”’ fiction. 

The problem of how to get at the author through his works is 
not so difficult even in the case of drama as is often thought. There 
are many things in Hamlet which are puzzling, but one thing is 
clear: the man who drew the most superb portrait of a gentleman 
in English literature was one of exquisite gentleness and sensitive 
refinement himself. Take him for all in all, Hamlet was such a 
gentleman as we shall not look upon again, I think. Dekker had 
written: 

The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 
He was the prototype. Hamlet is mortal, not perfect; but from 
his ejaculation at Polonius’ suggestion that he would use the players 
after their deserts, “‘God’s bodykins, man, much bettei! Use every 
man after his desert, and who should ’scape whipping? Use them 
after your own honour and dignity; the less they deserve the more 
merit in your bounty,” to his speech to Horatio ending: 


Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee—Something too much of this— 
in his sensitive regard for others, in his exquisite sense of the dignity 
of man, in his love, and in his very hate and imperiousness we have 
in him such a portrait of the human gentleman as is not to be found 
elsewhere in Elizabethan or any other literature. I have never 
heard this point brought out to students,’ and yet through it do we 
not get a winsome glimpse of the poet, do we not see through his 

eyes and behold life from a new, a nobler angle ? 

The books prescribed for study should be those which admit the 
student to an insight into the heart and mind of the author. Books 
* But see Haglitt’s treatment of Shakespeare in Lectures on the English Poets. 
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which are valuable primarily from an aesthetic standpoint may 
come later but afford a more difficult approach. The student can 
grapple with ideas before he can appreciate form. An appreciation 
of beauty dawns gradually upon most poor mortals. It comes 
unannounced; it can be taught, but with difficulty. Let it be con- 
sidered as one of the inestimable by-products of life’s activity, like 
health, and mercy falling like the gentle rain from heaven. An 
illustration of what may happen when there is an attempt to force 
the growth will appear in a student’s “comment” on Tennyson’s 
poem ‘The Death of Oenone.”’ The subject of the poem was 
beyond the student. The beauty was unfelt. She did her best, 
however. 

The lady sits on the steps at twilight and is very sad because her husband 
has been bad. He has been wounded and comes back. Oecenone cures with 
herbs but will do nothing for husband and tells him to go back to the other 
women. After this she hears commotion and goes out to see her husband 
being burned. She rushes in fire and dies with him. Very tragic ending but 
interesting poem. 




















A COLLEGE EXPERIMENT IN PAGEANT-MAKING 


A. H. UPHAM 
Miami University 


Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio, possesses somewhat more 
than a hundred years of interesting history, intimately related 
to that of the community and of the Ohio Valley in general. ‘The 
historic institution” is an expression almost as badly overworked 
about the campus as “student body” or “college spirit.” But the 
majority of students and townspeople have remained consistently 
unacquainted with even the choicest legends and most picturesque 
episodes in that historic past. New customs and traditions become 
fixed and sacred within a college generation, while precious old 
ones are lost sight of entirely. 

One of these upstart creations a few years since was an occa- 
sion called “Student Night,” on the Saturday night before Com- 
mencement. Examinations were over, the Freshmen were about 
to vacate their quarters for the ‘‘old grads,’’ and a few alumni were 
sure to be on the ground already. The program, usually given 
out of doors, consisted chiefly of impromptu and unrelated “stunts,” 
presented by classes or other groups, with little thought and less 
preparation. Everything ran to personalities, not always inoffen- 
sive, and it was the chosen time to even up old scores. Some years 
there was a parade, or what passed for one, but no one—least of all, 
the paraders—knew or greatly cared what it was all about. 

Three years ago a small group of upperclassmen and instructors 
determined to see if the time and energy given to this always dis- 
appointing event could not be employed in entertaining the public 
with a modest attempt to represent a few Miami legends. It 
seemed best to imitate none of the great, successful pageants, but 
to work out our own problem in our own humble way, and above all 
to play safe. The president of the university expressed the opinion 
that nothing could be worse than the existing practice, and promised 
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to squeeze all of $35 out of the Commencement budget to finance 
the new plan. Public opinion was manipulated until the students 
were convinced that they wanted a change and expressed a willing- 
ness to work for it. Scenes were planned, however, to use only 
small groups of people and to distribute the responsibility among 
permanent units known to be dependable. 

This first year the book of the performance was planned and 
written by one student, under considerable advice from the faculty. 
The scenes were merely small bits of action with appropriate 
dialogue and had little or no lyric or dramatic value. In presenta- 
tion we used the arrangement we have found most effective ever 
since—a low out-of-door stage with steps, a neutral back drop, 
and a sliding curtain parting in the middle and hung about one- 
third of the distance from the stagefront. A considerable extent 
of green was left between stage and spectators. This somewhat 
Elizabethan setting made stage and green equally adaptable and 
left the slightly parted curtain to represent a doorway with porch 
and steps in front. Scenes were so ordered that those requiring 
furniture could be set during action before the curtain, and thus 
delays were avoided. 

For several reasons the performance was opened with an 
Indian scene or episode, entirely imaginary. “Miami” is an 
Indian name, derived ultimately from the name of a powerful 
tribe once iocated north of the Ohio River. Indian scenes are 
always picturesque at night, even if campfires are smoky. More- 
over, the college glee club—one of the dependable units—had a 
good rousing Indian song which was new that year. The scene 
was built around that song, and the braves promptly whooped 
their way out of sight on the appearance of some early surveyors 
with very modern instruments. Other scenes had more of the 
distinctive about them. There was the first school on the campus, 
kept for the children of the settlers in one room of a two-room 
cabin, and interrupted by the master’s wife when she had his 
dinner ready in the other. There was a famous quarrel in the old 
Literary Hall over a bust of the college president, the first com- 
mission of the sculptor Hiram Powers. One literary society was 
still a “dependable unit” for this scene. Between these two 
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episodes, with their interior settings, Miami lads of the ’40’s 
yawned and gossiped on the porch of the old Mansion House 
tavern—the front stage before the closed curtain—until Dr. 
Scott appeared, bringing his entire Ladies’ Seminary from Cincin- 
nati to Oxford in a stagecoach. Here an ancient ‘“‘depot hack,” 
just discarded, satisfied the most precise antiquarians, but the ° 
girls found dire difficulties with their hoopskirts. 

A “big scene”’ of this first performance was the wedding of this 
same Dr. Scott’s daughter Caroline to a student named Ben 
Harrison, who happened later to become President of the United 
States. At first the curtains were kept closed, while the guests 
were shown coming from various directions to attend the ceremony, 
and passing up the steps and through the doorway of the Scott 
homestead. Then the curtains were opened on an old-time village 
wedding, concluding with a country dance. 

Even more crowded was the episode of recruiting the first college 
company for service in the Civil War. This was planned originally 
for the green before the stage; but the performers, once started, 
took possession of platform and all and drilled raw recruits all 
over the premises. That put an end to the “show.” 

Crude as this first experiment was, the public liked it and called 
for more. For the second year we began early. The writing of the 
book was intrusted to the Shakespeare class, on the very sound 
theory that miracle plays, and the chronicle histories that developed 
from them, had revealed long ago most of the secrets of constructing 
pageants out of a mere mass of raw material. Having been duly 
impressed with their responsibility, the members of this class were 
sent out early in the second semester to unearth legendary material 
which could be utilized for purposes of the pageant. Once this 
was secured the class sat as a committee of the whole to consider 
the dramatic effectiveness of the results and their adaptability 
to the method of staging already adopted. As the ground had 
been gone over more carefully, the harvest was much more abun- 
dant, and real dramatic values were apparent here and there. 
Without much difficulty eight scenes were determined upon, and 
small groups from the class were put to work organizing these into 
dramatic form. Later these groups wrote complete dialogue for 
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their scenes. One capable group was reserved for the task of 
devising an appropriate frame for this material and constructing 
prologue and epilogue. 

The suggestion for a framework was found among the relics of 
the university in the shape of an enormous old wooden peace-pipe, 
known to have been smoked in classday ceremonies by the classes 
of 1868 and 1869 and by numerous classes since. So far as any- 
body knew, it might have been a genuine Indian peace-pipe. The 
prologue opened in a room in one of the Freshman dormitories, 
where a group of youngsters were supposed to have gathered with 
this pipe, which one of them had spirited away from its case to 
thwart the Juniors and Seniors in their plan of celebrating Class 
Night in the good old-fashioned way. The sight of a bowl so 
capacious as that was too much for Freshmen. So they pooled 
their supplies, filled the pipe to the brim, and began to draw at 
it turn about like real men, remarking meanwhile on the wonderful 
things the pipe had seen and might impart if it chose. One 
by one they fell asleep, to dream the scenes that followed. In 
the epilogue a crowd of angry Seniors broke into the room and 
awakened them, still dazed with their visions. 

The episodes representing these dreams began once more with 
the Indian scene of the year before, elaborated considerably by 
details of life in an Indian village. The incident of the Hiram 
Powers bust was revamped for use a second time, the literary 
society being still regarded as a ‘‘dependable unit.’”’ The scene 
this time was in a corridor outside the Literary Hall, hence before 
the curtain. Then followed on a full stage a scene full of the prac- 
tical jokes that happened once in the long ago when the girls from 
the Young Ladies’ Seminary visited a Miami chemistry class. As 
the curtains closed upon these farcical proceedings, a brass band 
blared out somewhere behind the audience, and down through the 
crowd marched a perfect replica of the class of 1856, entering upon 
their historic ceremony of cremating their logics. A complete 
program of this occurrence was available, even to the “Order of 
the Procession,” and a survivor of the class still living in the 
village kept every detail as accurate as possible. The space before 
the curtain provided a sufficient rostrum for the speakers. 
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Two really dramatic Miami legends from the period of the Civil 
War furnished material for the next three scenes. In one of these 
the tomboy daughter of a southern family once living in the college 
town had rejected at the altar her country lover, Ambrose Burnside. 
Later as General Burnside of the Union Army, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, he succeeded in capturing and having before him 
for trial at the same time this same girl, who had been acting as a 
spy among the northern forces, and her mother and sister, who were 
smuggling opium to the southern hospitals. The thwarted wedding 
afforded one good scene, the subsequent conflict of love and duty 
another. The other tradition was that of a popular Miami student, 
later an officer in the Confederate Army, who was found dead on 
the field by classmates on the northern side and buried in a coffin 
knocked together from old cracker-boxes. 

The last episode had less of the one-act play and more of the 
spectacle about it. It represented an impromptu raid made upon 
the Oxford College for Women in a spirit of fun, when hostilities 
with Mexico began a few years ago. The dean of the college some- 
how failed to see the joke and put the entire Miami army to flight 
with one very wobbly old pistol. Here again the action spread 
over a considerable portion of the campus and the audience was 
able to hear and see the raiding party approaching a long way off. 
The stage proper of course represented the interior of the college. 

This second pageant, unlike the first, was produced under 
rather systematic direction. The departments of English and 
public speaking acted as advisers throughout, and provided 
coaches for all the separate episodes. The student council of the 
university selected a student manager for the entire production. 
He, with faculty advice, appointed stage manager, property men, 
costumers, and a group of captains—one for each scene—and saw 
to it that competent people were chosen for all the more difficult 
dramatic parts. The captains were responsible students, whose 
duty it was to secure the people needed for the scenes and to deliver 
them for each rehearsal and for the final performance. All scenes 
were coached separately, and no complete rehearsal of the entire 
performance was ever possible, yet the organization was such that 
the general effect was one of movement, precision, and unity. 
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Miami’s best pageant is as yet unperformed. The book of it was 
written in the spring of 1917 under much the same conditions as 
before, except that an editorial committee, selected from the drama 
class, revised and unified the work of the various small groups. 
The student manager of the previous year was reappointed to have 
charge of the production and in good time went to work selecting 
his staff. Then the Governor of Ohio suddenly requested that all 
boys in the state-supported colleges be dismissed immediately to 
assist on farms and in industrial enterprises. The girls who 
tarried by the stuff were equal to a great many things, but they 
could not produce a historical pageant. Just now the student 
manager is a lieutenant in the army and the manuscript of the next 
pageant is locked in the theme cabinet of the English department. 
Perhaps it can be performed next spring. Who knows? In the 
meantime it is certainly the best one we have yet concocted. 
Here is the plan of it: 


Indian Prologue: The Spirit of Youth 


The tribal spirit of the Miamis gives place to this new spirit, who is to 
have a part in all experiences of the institution. 


I. Inauguration of the First President 


A spectacular, processional scene with dramatic details. 


II. Miss Crocker’s School at Tea 


The mistress of this early “‘dame’s school” (1830) ceased emancipating her 
sex to marry the son of Miami’s first president—a clergyman on $200 a year. 


III. The Snow Rebellion 


A one-act play dealing with some culprits and a president they did not 
understand. 


IV. The Days of Gid McNutt 


A riotous scene in an old-time tavern. Concerned with Abolitionists 
and the ‘‘underground railway.” 


V. Miami in the Civil War 


An imaginary incident in a Union camp (lyric). 
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VI. A Sorority at the Seminary 


A neighboring school for young ladies discovers that it has harbored a 
secret society for years. 


VII. The Advent of the Miami Girl 
A masque depicting the opening of the university to women, and what they 
brought. 


It will be noted that here, for the first time, the essential ele- 
ments of real pageantry—the dramatic, the spectacular, and the 
lyric—are given their proper proportions. In our case, at least, 
the lyric or masque element has been the most difficult to develop. 
Dramatic realism our students find fairly easy—perhaps through 
familiarity with the “movies.”’ The first two pageants undoubt- 
edly had too much of this. As the years go by we hope to overcome 
other weaknesses as we are overcoming this one. 

[Note.—Since this article was written conditions have permitted the 


theme cabinet to be unlocked and the third pageant to be performed exactly 
as outlined. It fully measured up to expectations.] 














PUBLIC SPEAKING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


MARGARET HUNGERFORD DIXON 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


One year ago a public-speaking course, elective for Juniors and 
Seniors, was introduced into our high-school curriculum. The 
results of one year’s work with students pursuing a formal public- 
speaking course, as well as of several years’ work with individual 
students in expression, have only more strongly convinced me of 
what I before felt was true—that a high school can put nothing 
into its curriculum that is so vital to the student as a public- 
speaking course. I do not in the least depreciate the value of other 
subjects by that statement. I would not reduce the amount of 
written work required of our pupils; I would, of course, have the 
student know literature; I believe he should know far more of 
history and social science than he does; I am sure that he knows 
none too much of the physical sciences and mathematics. But 
of what good to him is the knowledge of any or all of these if he is 
unable finally to express himself so that others may understand 
him, or to conduct himself before others with ease or impressive- 
ness? Teachers of mathematics tell me that many of their stu- 
dents fail, first, because they cannot read the problem correctly, 
and, secondly, because they are unable to explain a problem clearly 
enough to convince the class or the teacher of the accuracy of their 
knowledge. History teachers tell me they are unable to get many 
of their pupils who may do well in a written lesson to make a clear 
logical recitation when standing. Much of the lack of appreciation 
of literature is due to the wretched reading of it on the part of the 
pupils, and sometimes, alas, on the part of teachers. The work, 
then, of a course in public speaking should be to aid and supplement 
the student’s work in every other branch of study he is pursuing. 

But the aim of such a course should not stop with the immediate 
needs of high-school life, important as they are. It may, if taught 
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with earnestness and breadth of sympathy, with keen insight into 
the individual pupil’s need, become one of the great factors in shap- 
ing his interests and giving his aims direction. 

In high school, with the already crowded curriculum, the course 
must needs be short; therefore it should be made as simple and 
practical as possible, avoiding technicalities and lines of work that 
would require a great deal more time to complete than could be 
given to them, and including subjects that make an immediate 
appeal to the high-school student’s interest. 

The voice must of course receive attention. Only a very 
limited amount, however, can be done along this line in a semester 
course such as we have here. But the student’s interest in cor- 
rective measures can be so aroused that he will not allow himself to 
slip back into his former careless habits. High, harsh tones, in- 
distinct enunciation, weak voices, can often be helped to an astonish- 
ing degree by very simple measures. One high-school girl who had 
an exceedingly disagreeable, complaining tone quality improved 
so much in a few weeks’ time through the conscientious use of 
simple exercises that the class exclaimed delightedly over her 
progress. Difficulties arising from organic troubles need much 
more careful attention. 

Correction of bad standing positions is also one of the important 
missions of a public-speaking course. The very sight of their 
fellow-students standing in front of the class with stooped shoulders, 
dropped chin, weight on heels or shifted uneasily from one foot to 
the other is usually sufficient to stir pupils to an endeavor to correct 
their own faults. I have often had girls say to me, “Do I stand 
the way she does?’’ And sometimes I have had to reply, “Yes, 
even more badly.” 

I have spoken of the deplorable lack among high-school students 
of the ability to read intelligently. Again I say that a semester 
is too short a time to work miracles in reading. But I have found 
that even a semester is enough to show the student the necessity of 
learning to read well, which is more than half the battle. I know 
of one teacher who gives her classes a test like this: She asks each 
pupil to read a passage which she selects, choosing a different selec- 
tion for each pupil. After she has listened carefully, she tells each 
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one whether or not he is doing well in his other subjects. She is 
nearly always right in her conclusions. Then she makes clear 
to them the bearing that ability to read well has on their success 
in other subjects. ‘There are many such tests that are effective in 
bringing home to the student a realization of the really material 
benefits that intelligent reading brings him. 

Then there is the chance in a public-speaking course of acquiring 
that inestimable ability to think and talk while standing before an 
audience. The high-school student is at the age when he will 
acquire that ability much more readily than at any other. I know 
he is awkward, self-conscious, and diffident. But he has also the 
self-confidence and grace of youth, and needs only certainty that 
he is gaining in ease even in the slightest degree to attain the 
self-confidence and ease of many an older speaker. And this last 
statement brings me to what I believe is the greatest benefit of such 
a course. 

Invariably I find at the beginning of each semester’s work that 
the student’s idea of making a speech is to stand as comfortably 
as one may before the class and say something. That he should 
interest his hearers or make any definite impression on them with 
what he says is as far from his mind as is the idea from the minds of 
his audience that they should feel any interest in his speech more 
than a passing curiosity as to how many “and’s” he used, or how 
many times he jerked his left knee, or how often he put his hands 
in his pockets and took them out again. Ifa pupil is asked to make 
a speech on something he is interested in, he almost always replies, 
‘Why, I don’t know of anything I am particularly interested in’’— 
not at all an alarming statement from a high-school boy or girl, 
perhaps, but it does become alarming when one thinks of the num- 
ber of older people who, if asked the same question, would make 
the same reply. And when one considers also that our schools 
offer, generally speaking, no course whose aim it is to stimulate and 
direct the interests of our pupils—I say “direct,” for I usually find 
that pupils do have special interests which perhaps they themselves 
had not been conscious of, or which, because of the unpopularity 
of their ideas, they had been afraid to show—there is cause for 
concern. 
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The teacher’s first task, then, with her class is to create an 
atmosphere of open-mindedness and tolerance which shall make 
pupils listen with courtesy to the beliefs or projects of any earnest 
speaker. This is not an easy thing to do, and the intolerance of 
youth will appear many times. But the instances when I have 
seen boys and girls swallow their antagonism to the ideas of the 
speaker and magnanimously ask for more information on the 
subject have been ample pay for the time and patience it required 
to create such a spirit. Some time ago I had a class of Seniors in 
which was one boy who was an earnest and intelligent socialist. 
The rest of the class were not merely not socialists; they were 
violently opposed to the cult. After a time this boy began to make 
speeches before us on socialism. His earnestness, his tolerance 
toward other political faiths, and his evident knowledge of his 
subject soon awakened the class to an interest in it and to the 
realization of the fact that they had been prejudiced against a 
doctrine about which they knew very little. Now I feel certain 
that those boys and girls after that experience and many others 
similar to it in that class will be a little more careful about ‘con- 
demning something of which they know little or nothing. 

Many boys and girls need only to be aided in finding the things 
they are interested in. Be it farming or wireless, movies or animals 
—whatever it is, an interest is worth cultivating and directing, for 
it is not until the girl or boy is really interested that he will care 
whether or not other people are. The time when he really wants 
to make other people believe as he does marks the beginning of his 
real improvement in public speaking. His tones must no longer 
be monotonous and expressionless; no longer may he stand stiff 
and soldier-like before his audience; it will not do now to maintain 
an impassive countenance through a five-minute speech if one really 
wants to be effective. The tones of his voice take on some of the 
interest he feels; not all at once, but more and more as he sees he is 
being successful. His body relaxes and becomes somewhat respon- 
sive to his own earnestness; he may even make a timid gesture now 
and then. And if he really feels what he is saying, his face cannot 
but respond to his feelings. In a word, he is unconsciously begin- 
ning to learn that he must have personality to make his audience 
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hear and believe. This is the most valuable result of a public- 
speaking course. Indeed, if this is not a result of such a course, it 
is not worth the student’s time. Over and over again students 
have said to me, “I wish I could interest the class the way John 
does”—John being a pupil whose earnestness of purpose lends 
force to his words and manner. When I ask them why John 
interests them, they very often rather reluctantly reply, already 
half realizing their own shortcoming, ‘‘Why, he believes what he 
says, for one thing.” A realization of what the earnestness of a 
few of the class does for them in the way of effectiveness in speak- 
ing is a remarkable inspiration to others to find something to be 
interested in sufficiently to interest their fellow-students: in 
reality it is an inspiration to them to find themselves. I do not 
want to give the impression that miracles are worked in these boys 
and girls—far from it. Often the progress they make is so slight 
as to be perceptible only to the parent or the teacher and class 
who have been studying them closely. But to awaken a pupil once 
to a real interest is to have equipped him that far for later usefulness. 
Sometimes the youngster’s earnestness and eagerness make one 
fearful lest he make mistakes—lest by misunderstanding them he 
mislead them. A few days ago a class of Juniors had been giving 
the final reading of Beecher’s Abraham Lincoln. Each member 
had, supposedly, put his best effort into the delivery of his para- 
graph. When they had finished and I had made my criticism, I 
concluded with, “‘Some have shown that they are overcoming their 
worst faults. But in others I can see almost no improvement.” 
The class was no sooner dismissed than my desk was surrounded 
by eager boys and girls asking, “‘Have I improved ?”’ or, “Am I 
one who hasn’t improved any?” As I looked into their earnest 
faces and answered them as carefully as possible, one by one, or 
urged them to see me when I could give them more time, I thought, 
“What incalculable possibilities for good there are here if one knew 
just how best to develop them.” And the task of the public- 
speaking teacher is no less than to learn how best to develop and 
direct the embryo interests of these young people through the 
medium of expression. 
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Just now high-school boys and girls are eager for an opportunity 
to express themselves. More now than before in years they have 
vital interests. They want to express their ideas on the problems 
they are living with. It is not the fashion to be interested in noth- 
ing now; everyone has an interest. Their ideas may be wild and 
quixotic, but they demand expression. Therefore it behooves us to 
provide for them a channel through which such expression shall be 
guided, where ideas may be tested or clarified. If we are hoping for 
a larger and more real democracy in the future, we must prepare our 
young people for the larger and more individual responsibilities 
of suchademocracy. In no course already in our schools could this 
preparation be given so adequately as in a public-speaking course 
in which the student, by careful guidance, is taught to express 
himself frankly and effectively and to listen to the ideas of others 
intelligently and tolerantly. 
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It is not conceivable to me that a man, or whatever he would 
be, from even another planet could say anything new upon the 
subject of the English matriculants. And I confess to more than 
a mild reaction to the recent remark of a city superintendent of 
schools that he is weary of listening to the complaints about the 
teaching of English in high schools that are made by university 
professors who are doing ‘‘next to nothing”’ to make that teaching 
effective. 

In the state of Michigan there are about 375 high and prepara- 
tory schools. Of these there are upon the accredited list of the 
University of Michigan 298 schools. Last year 150 of these were 
inspected for the university. Of the 150, 130 were examined by 
the official inspector, who is a member of the faculty of the depart- 
ment of education and whose subject when he was a teacher was 
history. The remaining 20 schools were inspected by members 
of the faculty in other departments than education, 3 of the 20 
(or 3 of the 375 in the state) being inspected by a member of the 
faculty of the department of rhetoric. But 3, then, of the 375 
secondary schools of the state were examined during the last year 
by one who would outspokenly profess, I suppose, a thorough 
understanding of the needs of the high schools in the way of aid in 
preparation of their students for entrance upon the work in English 
done in the university. 

That is count number one against the situation relative to the 
English of matriculants. 

Then in the curriculum of the University of Michigan, much 
beloved by me, there is only one course—for a class meeting one 
hour a week for one semester—explicitly required of those who are 
candidates for a teacher’s certificate in English. This course is 
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required by the department of education, though it is conducted - 
by a member of the rhetoric faculty. For some years the average 
yearly number of students taking this course has been above 
seventy-five, all Seniors. That is count number two in the state 
of Michigan. 

These two are in my opinion the main counts, applicable every- 
where, Michigan being simply an example—that the schools are not 
specifically inspected for the purpose we have here in mind and 
that the teachers of this subject are lacking in direct preparation 
for their work. 

There are, to be sure, various other counts; perhaps not all of 
them are minor ones. I am sure we need not be told again that, 
according to school boards almost everywhere, “‘anybody can teach 
English’’—just as almost anybody can teach a Sunday-school 
class. Nor need we be told that the result of this opinion is that 
comparatively few do teach it with the effectiveness which might 
be attained if there were adequate oversight and preparation and 
an eagerness on the part of school boards that the one indispensable 
subject be best of ali taught. No doubt we are especially sensitive 
to the poor preparation or lack of any definite preparation which we 
observe in connection with the teaching of our subject, but when 
one meets with such instances as that of a young woman teaching 
mathematics, German, Latin, history, and English, we conclude 
that modern education is “all round,” but that some modern 
schools are fearfully and wonderfully administered. 

Of course we know that teachers of English are more poorly 
paid than are those of other subjects—notoriously more poorly 
paid than are teachers of cooking and carpentry—because a 
teacher of English, as a superintendent recently remarked, may be 
“picked up any time and anywhere.’”’ Some school boards and 
some superintendents seem to have heard that Homer begged his 
bread through seven cities, that Spenser and Chatterton starved 
to death, that Otway in his ravenous hunger choked to death upon 
a crust of moldy bread, and, as someone has remarked, they appear 
to think that one can better teach the works of these worthies if 
he is undergoing similar experiences. Will being well fed upon 
continued study, travel, and the luxury of a private library result 
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in fatty degeneracy of the teaching instinct? Yet some teachers 
of English do at least marry, build houses, and raise families of 
children! 

Another thing we all know well, too, is that the country is 
traveled over from time to time by clever individuals who seek 
popularity from the bemuddled, unsuccessful teacher of English 
by decrying any serious attempts at a systematic mastery and 
teaching of the formal elements of the English language—such as 
may be secured in part, for example, from intelligent instruction 
in the grammar of the English tongue. This giving of temporary 
comfort but no aid to those who, in many instances, are but 
tiding over the time between the date of graduation and the date 
of marriage is the more censurable because nothing constructive, 
or even fundamental, is ever suggested in the place of the training 
in form which is decried. If only elements of legitimate enter- 
tainment (and surely there is no crime in making attractive the 
highway to learning) could be suggested by means of which the 
teacher could beguile her students into a liking for literature, if 
not for the constructing of language, then something might be 
gained, in isolated instances. There will be no mastery of English 
without work, and work it is which the man who ignorantly says 
“the English language has no grammar”’ seeks most diligently to 
avoid. But the student who comes into our university classes 
brought up in the nurture and admonition of the English grammar 
stands out like a mountain peak above the irregular levels of 
illiteracy upon which all others stand. 

There should be a decided stiffening of the course in English 
as it is given in most of the high schools. Will any intelligent 
person in any community—any parent, or any teacher of any other 
subject, or any prospective employer—raise a cry against such 
stiffening ? Hardly. Will not, on the other hand, all common- 
sensible, downright and upright Americans welcome a really 
thoroughgoing training in our language? At Camp Custer there 
are twelve hundred soldiers (all of them American citizens) who 
cannot speak a word of English. They do not know, I am told, 
what even “right foot’? means. How they became American 
citizens is no mystery, though that is a general municipal matter 
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and not a high-school one. But our situation is involved with 
this matter. The city of Detroit is working toward a solution 
of the matter. Many hundreds of future politicians are yearly 
passing from the night schools, in which English teaching is a 
very large feature, into the high schools of the city. But the 
question so applicable to church-going is still thought by count- 
less thousands to be applicable to school-going—not, Why do 
they not go? but, Why should they go? So many seem to 
prosper without it—at least in Detroit, and, no doubt, in Chicago. 
But do they prosper, and does the nation prosper, as they 
and it should? The English language is the one tool above 
all others by means of which even the most practical business 
interests of our life are carried on. And surely the teacher of 
English, as one who would advance both thoroughness in business 
and the spirit of culture throughout America, should desire a 
strenuously effective, an obviously worth-while introduction to the 
use of the only language which is here universally current, and to 
the reading of the only literature with which the immense majority 
of future American citizens will ever approach a full acquaintance. 

Is there one of us who does not know that the average English- 
man who is educated does with ease and grace speak and write 
with an effectiveness which few in America have attained? This 
is not solely because of the centuries of culture behind the educated 
Englishman. It is not alone the boys who can afford to go to 
Eton, or Rugby, or Harrow who have mastered their tongue. It 
is the graduates of the newer English preparatory schools, though 
they come to the schools from all sorts of family history and family 
environment, who master their tongue. The secret of this is no 
secret. It lies in what the boys are expected and required to do 
and to know in their English course. We have been led to believe 
that the methods of the English school are in general inferior to the 
methods of the American school; but the content of the studying 
done there is, in the main, vastly superior. Outlines of work done 
in English preparatory schools are easily available, and they 
illustrate this point with overwhelming force. 

But let me revert for a moment to the two major things—lack 
of adequate inspection and lack of proper preparation of teachers. 
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As to inspection, we can hardly hope that colleges and uni- 
versities will supply special inspection of English work, paying for 
that inspection as they now pay for the more general oversight; 
though, in view of the present educational situation in this country, 
I am inclined to think that this is a most opportune moment for a 
try at securing such special inspection. In any event, I raise the 
question whether the faculties of English in the schools of higher 
learning could not hold themselves in expressed readiness to make 
large sacrifices, in this day of sacrifice, to go anywhere within the 
radius of their chief clientage, and there go over the ground with 
the teachers of English, adjusting, smoothing over, inspiring, in 
numberless ways being of a bit of service to the perplexed teachers 
in our so-much-scolded high schools. I understand that the Uni- 
versity of Kansas is now putting in a course for supervisors of 
English teaching. Perhaps such a course is common in normal 
schools; it certainly is not common in colleges and universities, 
and with equal certainty it is as needed as efficiency—the result of 
expert training—is needed for the best working of automobile and 
steel plants. Ought we not, in this time of the searching to the 
very bone and marrow of our citizenship, to be willing and eager 
to adapt all our energies to the perfecting of training in our one 
great medium of expression and of communication? Nothing of 
value is achieved without much sacrifice, not by one only but by 
many. I am sure that the bettering of the high-school English 
course is the business, so far as sacrifices are concerned, of the 
advanced schools rather than of the high schools themselves. 

At the University of Michigan we have two subterfuges. First, 
we reveal the disgrace of the lower schools by herding the ‘lame 
ducks” among the Freshman into Rhetoric A; but the results are 
meager, indeed, for a large percentage of v.. men sent into the 
sub-Freshman class never survive the Freshman year, many often 
leaving the university at the close of the first semester. A common 
remark upon the committee on delinquents after examination time 
is, “He was in Rhetoric A, too.” Then, secondly, high-school 
officers, as well as parents, are informed of these failures; but the 
results of this are hardly appreciable. The number returned to 
the 375 high schools of the state is a mere drop in the bucket com- 
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pared with the thousands who pour in upon us each year from those 
schools. 

We must get into a closer, more sympathetic touch with the 
high schools through the individual teachers of the subject, and 
not continue to reach them only through notices from the offices 
of registrars and through a once-in-three-years visit from an official 
general inspector. 

Then as to the training of those who are to be teachers of 
English—there is the real rub. They will ask for direct, personal 
encouragement and inspection if they have been properly trained, 
and not shrink in terror from it. Most of those who set out to 
teach are not to the manner born, not “‘born to teach.” The 
problem is how to make fairly successful teachers of those not born 
to teach. There should be in our schools of higher education a 
well-defined course of training, which may be followed through the 
varied courses of English and rhetoric faculties. Such a course 
should be clearly indicated, and clear indication should be made of 
work cognate with the work in English—all of this constituting 
a path feasible and attractive to follow. 

I am quite aware that there are in this country many high 
schools in which the teaching of English is conducted as it should 
be conducted; but it is pretty certainly accomplished by teachers 
born, not made by the colleges and universities, for their tasks. 
And we are not going to have an amazing amount of such excellent 
English teaching until we have more teachers adequately prepared 
to do the work, devoted for life to the work, well paid, and then 
constantly observed, or inspected (at their invitation, we hope), 
and counseled by the college teachers into whose hands their pupils 
are later to be graduated. And such teachers in the high schools 
will be of invaluable service to the teaching of English in the 
universities! 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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He who would understand the present situation of ‘ business 
English’* in the secondary schools of the United States must 
examine the history of that work in the high schools. But he must 
not be content to study the coming of “‘ business English”’ into the 
high-school curriculum. He must go behind the thing itself to the 
causes of it; he must be familiar with the changing economic- 
industrial structure which called “business English”’ into existence. 


EARLIER BUSINESS CONTACTS PERSONAL AND DIRECT 


There was a time in American business affairs when the necessity 
for extensive communication was far less important than it is today. 
In Colonial days the industry of America was household rather than 
market industry. The food of the family was home-produced; 
the clothes of the family were, for the most part, homemade; the 
house in which the family lived and to a considerable degree the 
implements which the family used in producing all of these were of 
home production.? For the vast majority of articles made no sale 
was attempted and none was anticipated. Such sales as took place 
were typically in the immediate locality of manufacture and were 
consummated by personal contact between vendor and vendee. 
“The typical unit,” says Haney, referring to Colonial manufactures, 
“was the family, and the typical market was the family or immedi- 
ate locality.” Hamilton, in his famous report on manufacturing, 


t The term “business English” is used more or less generically to designate all 
those studies which are concerned with business communications. When the more 
restricted meaning is intended business English will be written without quotation 
marks. 

2 For a good discussion of many of the methods used in home manufacture see 
Rolla M. Tryon, Household Manufactures in the United States, 1640-1860. 


3 Haney, Business Organization and Combination, pp. 17, 18. 
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made near the close of the eighteenth century, spoke of American 
industry as a “vast scene of household manufacturing.” 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES DEVELOPED; THE MARKET WIDENED 


The change from this situation in business organization to the 
modern condition of far-flung markets, manufacture for sale, and 
impersonal relations is familiar to every student of American indus- 
trial progress. The War of 1812 isolated America from English 
manufacture and put a premium on goods produced at home. 
The “westward movement”’ opened in the valleys of the Mississippi 
and the Ohio a new kingdom of land so fertile that the farmers of 
the East could not hope to compete with its yield in an open market. 
The market was opened by the rapidly developed system of trans- 
portation. First the canal, then the railroad, made possible an 
exchange between the manufacturing districts of the East and the 
agricultural areas of the new West. Exchange, first with the 
cumbersome system of the flatboat, the pike, and the canal, then 
with an organized banking system, an extended mail service, the 
telegraph, and the railroad, replaced the old order of production for 
use and brought the modern one of production for sale. 


BUSINESS CHANGES REFLECTED IN TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 


It is obvious that such a change in economic structure would 
call upon business communication to function as it had not func- 
tioned before. It is no accident that this period of expanding 
markets saw the rise of the penman, the perfection of the steel 
pen, the beginning of pen manufacture on a large scale, and the 
semi-standardization of training in handwriting. These phenomena 
evidence stages in the development of business communication. 
There was an economic demand for performance in this field. 
Improvements in the instruments and technique of writing and 
widespread training in writing were among the answers to this 
demand. 

In 1875 came the typewriter. Patents for ‘“‘typographers”’ 
and similar machines were taken out in considerable numbers 
between 1829 and 1870, but in 1875 C. L. Sholes and C. Glidden, 
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having effected various improvements in previous mechanisms, 
placed the manufacture of their typewriter in the hands of E. Rem- 
ington & Sons. The significance of the typewriter as a technical 
instrument aiding business communication needs no discussion. 
Shorthand, the handmaiden of typewriting, was already developed 
when the typewriter appeared. Since the time of the Greeks vari- 
ous systems of stenography had been in use, and in England, and 
even in America, shorthand had gained a considerable prevalence in 
legal, court, and literary work before the coming of the typewriter. 
The Isaac Pitman system, appearing in different forms in 1830 
and 1840 in England and widely copied and disseminated in America 
by Ben Pitman, Graham, and Munson, was supplemented in 1888 
by the method of Gregg, another Englishman, who introduced his 
work in America in 1893. ‘These developments, like that of the 
steel pen, were stimulated by the communication necessities of wide 
market exchange. Training in the use of stenography and the type- 
writer were and are phases of training in business communication. 

Later industrial developments gave a new emphasis and a new 
breadth to training in business communication. As the western 
market for goods manufactured in the East grew in size, so did the 
effort to satisfy it. Eventually supply, which had long lagged 
behind, overtook demand. The capacity of the market to absorb 
goods faster than they could be produced reached an end in the 
latter quarter of the nineteenth century. In recent years produc- 
tion has tended to outrun effective demand, and the ‘‘ manufacturer 
merchant”’ has found need to seek out new wants and to stimulate 
old ones. Shaw says: 

Today the progressive business man makes careful intensive studies, not 
merely of the consumer’s recognized wants, but of his tastes, his habits, his 
tendencies in all the common activities and relations of life. This he does 
to track down unconscious needs, to manufacture goods to satisfy them, to 
bring these products to the attention of the consumer in the most appealing 
way, and finally to complete the cycle by transporting the goods to him in 
response to an expressed demand.? 


Among the instruments which the manufacturer merchant uses 
to appeal to his potential customers are the arts of salesmanship, 
advertising, and letter-writing—all allied forms of business com- 


t An Approach to Business Problems, p. 104. 
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munication. The interest in training in these forms of work which 
was reflected in the schools from the new needs of business is an 
old story to everyone who is familiar with educational movements 
during the past twenty years, and it needs no description in this 
place. Courses in penmanship have been supplemented by courses in 
letter-writing, these by drill courses in “business English,” and these 
in turn by courses of general and varied nature, usually under some 
such title as commercial English. Then came courses in advertising 
and courses in salesmanship, until now there is an array of work in 
the secondary business course that seeks to meet the business- 
world demand for training in business communication. These 
courses have not come, however, in an orderly or preplanned fashion. 
One or another of them has come into existence in various localities 
as the exigencies of situations have called it into being. 


THE PRESENT PROBLEM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The most important question that is before those who are inter- 
ested in “‘business English” in the secondary schools is how to 
formulate, organize, and synthesize the various and varied courses 
in ‘‘business English’’ which now flourish under a variety of names 
and are concerned with one phase or another of business communi- 
cation. It appears a logical procedure, as a preliminary to any 
constructive program which might be later attempted, to ascertain 
as far as possible the present situation of business English, advertis- 
ing, and salesmanship in the high schools. This article is chiefly 
concerned with setting forth something of the present condition of 
this work in the secondary schools of the United States. 

In the early part of 1917 a questionnaire was addressed to the 
principals of 225 high schools in the United States. The latest 
statistical report of the commissioner of education then available 
was that of 1914. A questionnaire was sent to each high school, 
excepting high schools of commerce, listed in that report as having 
over 200 pupils in commercial courses. In addition to 192 such 
schools 33 questionnaires were sent to high schools reported with 
between 150 and 200 students in commercial work. 

The returned questionnaires, which were for the most part filled 
out with a care that justifies a belief in the reliability of the data, 
represented over 55 per cent of the schools of the United States 
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which were reported as having over 200 students in commercial 
work. A survey of the data thus gathered indicates that the field 
of “business English” in the high schools is in a confused, unorgan- 
ized, almost chaotic condition. The variety of ways in which this 
disorderly condition is evidenced is set forth below. 

English in the commercial course.—English teachers who are 
interested in “business English” in the secondary schools will 
appreciate a statement of the extent to which English in some form 
or other is taught in commercial courses. The data gathered in the 
questionnaire indicate that, whatever may be the interests of those 
who direct commercial courses, the desirability of English work 
has been appreciated and respected. Of the schools reporting, 45 
indicated that a short course—that is, a course of less than four 
years—was offered in commercial work. Of these 45 schools 
28 per cent have three-year courses, and 24.5 per cent require 
English for three years; 62 per cent give two-year courses, and 
73 per cent require two years of English. Of the remaining 
schools—those giving a one-year course—practically all require 
English during the time the student is taking work. 

The same recognition is given English in the four-year com- 
mercial course. Table I indicates the returns received in the 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF YEARS OF ENGLISH REQUIRED IN THE FourR-YEAR COMMERCIAL 
CouURSE 


(115 Schools Reporting) 
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Schools age Schools age Schools age Schools age | Schools age 
86 | 74.7 | 6 | 5.2 | 18 | 15.6 | 4 | 3-4 | I | 0.8 





questionnaire on this matter. This table shows that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the commercial courses have a requirement 
of four years of English. Slightly over 5 per cent require three and 
one-half years, and nearly 16 per cent require three years, of English. 
Only one school limits the requirements in English to one year, and 
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only four of the 115 schools reporting limit their English require- 
ments to two years. A totaling of these percentages shows that 
94.5 per cent require three years or more of English in the four-year 
commercial course. With this view of the uniformity with which 
English is required in commercial work as a sort of background the 
condition of “‘business English” stands in sharp relief. 

Offerings in “business English.””—Of the three subjects, adver- 
tising, salesmanship, and business English, the last is most fre- 
quently offered in high schools. Requirements in these three 
subjects, however, are quite different from the offerings. The 
situation is shown in Table II. An examination of this table 


TABLE II 


OFFERINGS, REQUIREMENTS, AND ELECTIVES IN BusINESS-COMMUNICATION SUBJECTS 
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| Offering Offering 
Business English. . | 73 53.6 64 87.6 | 9 12.3 
Salesmanship... . 40 29.4 15 37.5 25 62.5 
Advertising. ..... 24 18.3 8 33-3 16 66.6 

















shows that business English is offered in no less than 53.6 per cent 
of the reporting schools. Salesmanship has slightly more than one- 
half as great popularity, being given in 29 per cent of the reporting 
schools. Advertising lags, with a claim in only 18 per cent of the 
schools reporting. 

When we examine the extent of the requirements for the three 
subjects we find a considerable variety. Even where it is offered, 
advertising is elective rather than required in two-thirds of the 
cases. Salesmanship is scarcely more frequently required, being 
elective in 62 per cent of the schools where it is offered. Business 
English, however, is, where given, almost always a required subject 
for commercial students. In nearly 90 per cent of the schools 
giving this work commercial students are required to take it. 

Variety in length of courses.—There is a complete lack of uni- 
formity in the length of courses given in the business-communication 
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subjects. Advertising is taught in courses which range in dif- 
ferent schools from two years through one year, one-half year, 
one-quarter year, and one-third year, to one-tenth year. The half- 
year course has apparently found more favor than any other 
course. This is the course which is offered in 54 per cent of the 
schools. Other periods for teaching advertising vary in popularity 
from 16 per cent of the reporting schools to 4 per cent. 

As Table III indicates, business English is not much more 
standardized than is advertising. Ing per cent of the cases reported 


TABLE III 


VARIATION IN LENGTH OF COURSES IN BUSINESS- 




















| Scnoots Orrertinc Courses 
or Eacu LENGTH 
LENGTH oF 
SuBJEcT CouRSE IN Yeas) Percentage 
| Number of Those 
Reporting 
4 7 9.2 
' s | g 6.5 
*Business English... 2 18 23.7 
‘ 13 I ‘s 
I 21 27.5 
2 24 31.5 
2 2 5.0 
I 10 25.0 
tSalesmanship...... } 23 57-5 
4 I 2.5 
nis “ets an sais. hac opsareite lied cae pina 
4 4 10.0 
(2 2 8.3 
I 4 16.6 
tAdvertising....... } 13 54.1 
t 3 12.5 
4 I 4.1 
| to I 4.1 








* 76 schools reporting. t 40 schools reporting. t 24 schools reporting. 


it is taught for four years, in 6 per cent for three years. In 23 per 
cent of the schools which give business English it is a two-year 
course. But this has in no sense become uniform, for 37 per cent 
of the schools teach the subject in a one-year course, while 31 per 
cent offer a half-year course. 
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Salesmanship courses, though not varying as widely as business 
English, are as yet anything but uniform in length. No school 
reports a course longer than two years. From this extreme the 
courses are reported shorter by gradations somewhat irregular 
down to a quarter-year course, which is offered by four schools, 
10 per cent of those giving work in salesmanship. 

Who directs “business English” in the high schools ?—One cannot 
expect a great deal of uniformity and standardization in business- 
communication courses until the schools have decided who properly 
should direct them and have placed their destinies in the hands of 
some one department. At present there exists in the secondary 
schools a considerable conflict regarding the proper control of busi- 
ness communication. The English department makes its claim 
very considerably through the fact that English is the subject. The 
commercial department makes an equally avid claim through the 
fact that it is business English which is being taught. The answer 
is not yet. Table IV shows the variety of methods of directing 
business-communication subjects. 


TABLE IV 


VARIETY OF Metuops oF DrrREcTING BusINEsSS-COMMUNICATION SUBJECTS 





























NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 
| THESE SUBJECTS 
No. or ScHOOLS - ote oe ae 
Sunmct | REPORTING Directed } Other than Combination of 
a | MetTHOD oF by Commercial Commercial Commercial and 
| Direction Department Department Other Departments 
a a ' 
No. | Percentage No. | Percentage | No.| Percentage 
Business English. . . | 57 32 | 56.1 | 22 38.5 3 5.8 
Salesmanship...... 34 3r | 1.1 2 5.8 I 2.9 
Advertising....... 22 18 | 81.8 4 18.1 ° ° 

















Salesmanship is quite thoroughly in the hands of the com- 
mercial department. In g1 per cent of the reported cases this 
subject is directed by the commercial department, in approximately 
6 per cent some other department directs this work, and in about 3 
per cent a combination including the commercial department has 
charge of it. 
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Advertising, even though it is usually thought of as a technical 
subject, has by no means identified itself with the commercial 
department. In slightly more than 18 per cent of the reporting 
schools some department other than commercial directs the destinies 
of this course. 

Business English most of all is unsettled. In only 56 of every 
100 schools has the commercial department control over this work. 
In nearly 40 per cent of the schools offering business English some 
other department, presumably the English department, directs it. 
In 6 per cent of the reporting cases business English is controlled 
by a combination of departments. 

Who teaches ‘‘business English’’ ?—When we examine the data 
relating to teachers of business communication we find quite as 
wide a variation as is shown in the direction of these subjects. 
Business English, as is shown in Table V, is taught in 51 per cent 


TABLE V 


VARIETY OF TEACHERS TEACHING STUDIES IN BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 





























NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 
THESE SuBJEcTs AS TAUGHT BY TEACHERS OF 
No. or SCHOOLS | 
SuBJEcT — Commercial | Other Subjects | Both Commercial 
‘ Subj tS : 
TEACHERS Subjects Only Only and Other Subjects 
. gee tetaeeai i as 
No. | Percentage | No. | Percentage | No. Percentage 
—_—| ction man 
Business English.. . 52 29 | $2.9 21 40.3 4 7.6 
Salesmanship...... 25 19 | 76.0 s| 20.0 I 4.0 
Advertising....... 19 I2| 63.1 7 30.8 ° ° 














of the schools where the work is given by teachers of commercial 
subjects only, and in 4o per cent of such schools by teachers of 
other subjects only. In more than 7 per cent of the schools giving 
business English the work is taught by teachers who teach com- 
mercial and other subjects." 

Salesmanship has a less-varied teaching staff, though one which 
is quite diversified. Three-fourths of the courses in salesmanship 
are taught by teachers of commercial subjects only, 20 per cent are 


t There is every reason to suppose that the teachers of ‘‘other subjects” are almost 
without exception teachers of English. 
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given by teachers of other subjects only, and 4 per cent by teachers 
of both commercial and other subjects. 

In 63 per cent of the schools where advertising is taught this 
work is given by teachers who work in nothing but commercial 
subjects. 

Textbooks for ‘business English.’”,—What constitutes a proper 
textbook for teaching any of the various courses which exist under 
the appellation of “business English”’ in any of its forms is a matter 
concerning which there is a great variety of opinion. The data 
-compiled from the questionnaire indicate a variety of books in 
use which is amusing and almost startling. Besides standard 
texts on rhetoric and such magazines as the Literary Digest, busi- 
ness English is taught from such widely different texts as Buhlig’s 
Business English, Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence, Marshall’s 
Business Speller, Plain English in Practical Exercises, Gardiner’s 
Effective Business Letters, Cody’s How to Do Business by Letter, and 
Atwood’s Commercial Speller. This unusual lack of uniformity in 
type of textbooks is made even more emphatic when one examines 
the books which are used to teach advertising and selling. These 
subjects are taught from texts quite as wide in variety as those used 
in teaching business English and, moreover, are usually taught 
from the identical texts already cited as used in business English. 

The deficiencies of textbooks in this whole field of business 
communication are apparent when one observes that salesmanship 
is taught from such books as Nystrom’s Retail Sales and Store 
Management, Starch’s book -on Advertising, and Hotchkiss and 
Drew’s Business English. All of these texts, while of unquestion- 
able service, were certainly not devised primarily as texts for work 
in selling. Courses in advertising utilize these same texts and 
others as far removed from advertising as Knox’s Salesmanship 
and Business Efficiency. Nearly every one of these texts is used by 
one or more schools to teach business English in less definitely 
technical forms. 

Teachers’ statements.—One section of the questionnaire asked 
teachers to report their difficulties, methods, and purposes. The 
answers received are a frank admission that the field is not as yet 
organized. In speaking of advertising and salesmanship such 
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statements as “‘We are not yet ready to express ourselves; the 
subject is too new with us,” or, ‘‘We do not have separate courses 
in Salesmanship and Advertising but attempt to combine them 
with business English,” are common. 

Statements of purposes in these subjects also indicate a con- 
siderable variety of aim. One teacher writes of salesmanship, 
“To prepare pupils for actual work as salesmen”’; another, “‘To 
develop personality and character”; a third, ‘We do not propose 
to make a salesman out of every student who takes this course, 
but to teach the students to know themselves, their possibilities, 
and their limitations.” The purpose of business English is stated 
by one teacher to be, ‘‘To teach the mechanics of written English,”’ 
and this aim is echoed by many others. ‘‘To develop skill in letter- 
writing,” ‘‘To give power in the use of oral and written English 
and to develop literary appreciation,” “‘To write and dictate a 
business letter,” ‘‘To develop a business vocabulary,” are among 
other purposes which are stated by teachers of business English. 

The methods which are reported by teachers of this series of 
‘subjects also show a lack of uniformity. Several ask frankly, 
“What is the best way to teach such a subject as salesmanship ?” 
Two or three teachers emphasize store practice in salesmanship; 
others declare that this is opposed to their purposes, and that 
texts of a general character are the most valuable instruments for 
teaching selling. Certain teachers report that they rely largely on 
lectures by advertising managers, salesmen, and other business men, 
or upon business publications for text material in all of the business- 
communication subjects. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From this summary of the situation of “business English”’ in 
the secondary schools certain conclusions seem justified. First, 
the business-communication subjects have found their way into the 
high-school curriculum in response to business demands. The 
business demand for these subjects has been the natural ougtrowth 
of an expanded and intensely cultivated market. Secondly, the 
coming of these subjects into high-school courses has been, like most 
social phenomena, an unguided growth. The subjects have come 
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in a variety of forms and in response to varying situations; they 
are as a result unorganized and unsystematic. The lack of system 
in business-communication work expresses itself in the great varia- 
ation in length of courses, in the fact that there is no consistent 
opinion regarding requirements and electives in the field, and in an 
almost weird variation in the length of the courses given in business- 
communication subjects. A lack of order is also evidenced by the 
variety of departments which direct courses in this work and the 
varied teaching staff which conducts the classes. The rather mis- 
cellaneous assortment of textbooks, from which teachers appear to 
choose almost at random texts to be used in any course in business 
communication, and the great variety of purposes and of methods 
which teachers report are further indications of the unstable con- 
dition of “business English” in the secondary schools. 

The present situation of “business English,” though unorgan- 
ized, is one perhaps of promise. Though chaotic, it is virile. 
Whatever may be said concerning this work in the high schools, at 
least it is not in the grip of tradition. It is pushing ahead some- 
where, seeking to accomplish something which has not been 
accomplished by the agencies which it attempts to supersede or 
supplement. In the chaos of the situation, no less than in its 
ardor and its optimism, there is hope for the educational leader 
and the reformer. 




















THE GAME OF CORRECT ENGLISH 





LUCY S. McCARTY 
Linwood School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





About two years ago a remark that was playfully made during 
our recess period led to an experiment which, for convenience, we 
call the “‘Game of Correct English.” It grew out of the fact that 
the members of our eighth-grade class appeared to have two dis- 
tinctly different English vocabularies—one used in the classroom 
and another indulged in at other times. During the first semester 
that we played our game it was not very well organized. We used 
the expression the ‘Game of Correct English” when we were asking 
for the restatement of something which had involved an error of 
speech or writing. 

It was during a lesson in composition at the blackboard that the 
delicacy of our experiment came to me with full force. A pupil 
had written, “Bessie, where was you?”’ In mock astonishment I 
asked of her, “Where was you?” “Well,” she replied, “‘that is a 
direct quotation. I am telling you what my mother said to me, 
and that is the way she always talks.” 

I acknowledged that I felt some hesitancy about just how to 
reply. A boy raised his hand, and I was glad to have an excuse 
for delaying my answer. So I said, ‘Well, Chester, have you a 
suggestion to make ?”’ ‘No, not about that; it just made me think 
of the way I tripped up my mother the other day. She told me to 
go in the house. I told her that was an impossibility, but that I 
should willingly go into the house.” 

At that moment I knew that the ‘Game of Correct English” 
must be put upon a safer foundation than haphazard playfulness. 
It came to me to say, ‘‘Why not ask our mothers and all the home 
folks to get into our game ?”’ 

It can easily be understood why I was especially anxious not to 
arouse any antagonism in the neighborhood. Hence my gratifica- 
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tion when the suggestion was taken in a kindly spirit. From that 
time on the pupils reported to me many amusing circumstances that 
arose over the corrections made among different members of the 
household. 

While a considerable amount of informality seemed highly 
desirable in conducting the experiment, it came to me that if I 
expected to prove anything worth while for my scheme I must 
have some tangible outline for report. _ So after a number of weeks 
had gone by and we had made frequent corrections of our common 
errors, I asked the class to report to me each week on these points: 


1. How many errors did you correct in your own speech ? 

2. How many times, when you found yourself about to make a mistake, 
did you succeed in making a mental correction before the oral error was com- 
mitted ? 

3. How many times did you hear errors committed and know that until 
recently you would have made the same mistake ? 

4. Do you notice any improvement in the speech of our class members in 
your conversation with them ? 

5. When on the street or playground together, do you politely restate in 
correct form any breach of accepted English you hear on the part of one of 
our pupils ? 

6. Are you careful never to abuse this tendency to help each other by 
offering corrections to adults not playing our game? 


The scheme for written report on progress took the form of a 
six-column tabular arrangement corresponding to the six questions 
on which we reported. So far there has been no formal record sub- 
mitted as a portion of regular class work, nor am I sure that it 
would be wise ever to require such formality. 

In reckoning points for credit we allowed none for the last three 
items included in our report. They took the form of a tendency 
toward practical social service. It will readily be seen, however, 
that we desired to keep a definite record of each week’s report on the 
first three points. And just here came the need for tactfulness. 
Some pupils, if they were truthful, had to report a great many 
errors. This fact was so apparent that after a few weeks the fun 
had passed, and a report of forty or fifty errors could be made 
without exciting the class, even if the preceding report had been 
but three or four. 
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At times, it is true, interest in the game seemed to be on the 
wane. A pupil occasionally said that he had forgotten to count. 
Then it simply added an extra duty tomy days. Quite incidentally 
and without any formality I would ask the delinquent about the 
progress of his report as he passed near me in going to or from 
English classes. Usually on the next report day he had a reason- 
able statement to make to the class. 

It seems superfluous to state that we laid most emphasis upon 
the second point (catching our own mistakes before they were 
spoken), for therein lay the hope of genuine progress. Often we 
took time to talk over just which mistakes we were correcting and 
found a great deal of similarity in the corrections. 

The third point (recognition of freedom from recent errors) 
seemed worthy of much attention, because if pupils can feel that 
they are making progress surely they will be more anxious to con- 
tinue to put forth efforts. 

In an attempt to live up more literally to the idea of a game we 
totaled weekly for each class the credits earned by every member 
under these second and third items of our tabular report. It did 
not seem wise to emphasize class comparisons, because our program 
was very well filled, and, owing to the varying membership in the 
classes, the element of percentage could not have been omitted. 
Our comparisons were rather of one week’s record with the record 
of the preceding week for each separate class. 

That seemed to leave the first point (correction of errors) as a 
confessional rather than as a credit earner; but it seemed the 
happier way to deal with it, for, as the purpose of the “Game of 
Correct English” is to emphasize freedom from errors, the pupils 
could scarcely be encouraged to vie with each other for large totals 
on this item. Naturally my efforts were spent in encouraging the 
reduction of the number of errors committed and in transferring 
our attention to the catching of errors before they were actually 
spoken. 

During the past year my work has been such that it has been 
possible to test out our “Game of Correct English” with classes 
ranging from 6-A up through the eighth grade. I confess that the 
spirit of friendly rivalry was greatest among the younger children. 
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While to a degree that was disappointing to me, yet it gave birth 
to a brighter hope. 

What would be the result if all grade pupils went into the game ? 
Surely such a movement would do much toward correcting the 
poverty of English so prevalent among pubescents! 

The class with which I began the experiment was much given 
to asking why. It was no great surprise to me, therefore, when 
they expressed a desire to know why incorrect English was so 
offensive to me. At first my replies did not seem to satisfy them 
fully. Finally one day during a lesson on melody-writing it came 
to me just how to convince them. 

After about fifteen original melodies had been examined we 
found that, while each one had some strong points, not one was 
quite satisfactory. For a period of nearly three weeks we gave 
about fifteen minutes daily to the remodeling of the first drafts 
submitted. At the end of that time I played for the class some of 
the original efforts contrasted with the improved forms. When 
they smiled broadly, I insisted upon their telling me why. One 
boy finally found words to say, ‘‘ Just because we know better now, 
we see how strange the first ones were.” Then they were able to 
comprehend why I was anxious for them to grow to the plane where 
incorrect English would be intolerable to them. 

One type of error very common in our classes is the use of “ this 
here” paper and “that there’ something else. After several 
hundred corrections of this brand of mistake I ceased any serious 
recognition of it and resorted to the use of the question, ‘ Which 
where one?” It has served us better as a corrective than all the 
serious restatements we made of this kind of error. 

Herbert Spencer asserted that the earliest-learned and oftenest- 
used words tend to call up images with less loss of time and energy 
than their later learned synonyms. He was pleading for a highly 
justifiable economy of time. With how much more justification 
may we plead for the economy of time that would be effected if the 
children of this nation could be blessed with appreciation for nicety 
of expression without stiltedness! 











THE ROUND TABLE 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH! 


I. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTION OF THE COURSE 


Setting aside questions of detail as to special purpose and procedure, 
one can distinguish broadly between two conceptions of Freshman 
English. The course may be regarded unambitiously as a merely ele- 
mentary drill in English composition, or it may be regarded more seri- 
ously as a subject in which the student is given a maturer and more 
largely significant training in thinking and in expression, and in which he 
is to a considerable extent made acquainted with a correct standard of 
taste in literature. The distinction we wish to make here is not so much 
a distinction in kind as a distinction in degree; and it is clear that even 
when the higher conception of the course is adopted the training in 
elementary matters is still required. The present committee, when it 
considers the inconsistency between a secondary-school treatment of the 
subject on the one hand, and the spirit and purpose of university instruc- 
tion on the other, and when it remembers the increasing number of stu- 
dents whose contact with a liberal type of training is virtually confined 
to this one course, does not doubt that the second and more ambitious 
conception of Freshman English is the only one which a university can 
afford to adopt. 

Il. THE TEACHER 

1. A high quality of teacher is indispensable-—Once this decision is 
reached, however, and an earnest attempt is made to develop the higher 
values of the course, it becomes apparent that the first thing needed is a 
teacher of unusual powers. The point, as an abstract statement, will 
be freely admitted on all sides. Distinction of mind, energy of character, 
humane and thorough education, in addition to literary taste and skill 
in composition—all these things are indispensable in a truly competent 
teacher in a rightly conceived course in Freshman English. Nor can it 
be justly said that the need of such a teacher is equally great in the other 

* This report was presented to the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America at Madison, Wis., December 28, 1917. Portions of the original 


report only (some of them in revised form) are here printed. No reference is made 
at any point to special conditions arising from the war. 
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Freshman subjects; in this respect English may not unreasonably claim 
a very special place. In no other subject, to mention one obvious thing 
only, is the contact of a personal and intellectual kind between student 
and instructor likely to be so intimate or potentially so significant. 
If the Freshman English instructor is to be compared with instructors 
in other Freshman subjects, let the comparison be with the lecturers in 
important basic courses, such as history or biology, not with the sub- 
ordinate teachers connected with such courses; for to the English in- 
structor is wholly committed a responsibility at least equal in importance 
to that assumed by the professors in charge of these other fundamental 
subjects. And yet, in spite of these truths, it is clear to anyone familiar 
with the facts that we do not now employ a sufficient number of adequate 
teachers in Freshman English. The result is that a Freshman entering 
college runs a perilous chance of being allotted for his instructor in Eng- 
lish, instead of a person who is talented and experienced, one who is 
inexperienced, unfitted by nature for the work, ill trained, and sometimes, 
in addition, reluctant and disaffected. We are coming more and more 
clearly to recognize that here lies the crux of the whole matter: if we 
cannot obtain a high quality of teacher, we cannot make of Freshman 
English what it ought to be. 

2. The supply of competent teachers must be increased.—We do not now 
employ a sufficient number of qualified teachers, largely because a 
sufficient number of qualified teachers is not to be had. Without a 
frank recogniton of this fact there is no hope of appreciably bettering 
our present conditions. Now what are the causes of this deficiency ? 
Obviously the profession of teacher of English, contrary to what the 
importance of the subject would lead one to expect, is on the whole 
failing sufficiently to attract men and women of marked ability. And 
why does it not attract such persons in greater numbers? A part of the 
answer is no doubt to be sought in the present conditions of the academic 
profession generally and is not peculiar to English. The rewards for 
university teaching are incommensurate with the quality of service 
required or assumed, and the number of properly qualified and ambitious 
men who decline to make the sacrifice involved is probably increasing. 
But in part the answer is peculiar to English and especially concerns us 
here. 

The difficulty is, as everybody knows, that the man who goes into 
English must, almost without exception, give a great deal of time to the 
teaching of composition. And why does composition so frequently act 
asa bugbear? ‘The causes are various, but they are in part removable. 
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In the first place, there are first-rate men, intensely interested in the 
teaching of English literature, who prefer not to teach composition. 
There are others who make no objection to teaching composition, or who 
indeed take great pleasure in teaching it, but who nevertheless do not 
wish to give to it the whole of their time, both because the teaching of 
one subject soon becomes monotonous and because the teaching of this 
particular subject exclusively does not normally put them in the way of, 
nor allow adequate time for, a sufficiently varied growth in intellectual 
culture. Both classes—those who prefer not to teach composition at all 
and those who do not want to teach it exclusively—may well be dis- 
turbed when they observe the actual facts—viz., that in the modern uni- 
versity so much teaching of composition is required; that often teachers 
of somposition are for a long period confined to the one subject with 
little or no opportunity to share in the teaching of literature;' and 
finally, that in spite of these uninviting conditions these same teachers of 
composition, whatever their competence, are, with the rarest exceptions, 
but slightly rewarded in salary and still less in professional rank and 
dignity. Foresighted men of intellect and energy will scrutinize these 
matters before engaging themselves in the profession; and can it be 
doubted that many are deterred from entering it? Of those who do 
enter it, many, once they perceive clearly what the conditions are, not 
unnaturally show signs of uneasiness and discontent. 

In view of these considerations, what policy is indicated? We need 
to attract and keep better teachers. The surest way of doing this is to 
remove as far as may be the conditions which promising students con- 
sidering the profession may properly feel to be unreasonable. If we 
sincerely desire to improve the quality of the teaching in Freshman 
English (and the cause of Freshman English is in the end one with that 
of the department of English as a whole), we shall do whatever is prac- 
ticable to lighten the burdens and increase the opportunities of the teacher 
of Freshman English and of other similar courses in composition. Cer- 
tain principal means to this end are presented and briefly discussed in the 
following recommendations; the adoption of all or any of them will mean 
a bettering of our present condition; the refusal to adopt them in some 
measure can mean nothing but willingness to perpetuate the unsatis- 
factory state in which we now find ourselves. The Committee, then, 
submits the recommendations as shown on page 595. 


* Here and elsewhere we have in mind the common type of organization, in which 
literature and rhetoric constitute one department. We believe, as will presently 
appear, that such an organization makes for the best interests of our course, and 
we should regret the breaking up of the combined department. 
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a) That the university dignify teaching in Freshman English* through 
prompt promotion of competent instructors and through liberality in salary.— 
At present, whatever high opinions may here and there be held with regard 
to it, the ultimate administrators do not, in effect, regard the course as im- 
portant. Generally speaking, promotion is not possible on the basis even of 
unquestioned excellence in the teaching of Freshman English, and the height 
to which the salary of a Freshman English instructor may mount is limited 
to a figure wholly incommensurate with distinct professional worth and with 
the long training which is demanded. The mere size of the course will long 
render it unavoidable that much of the instruction be carried on by teachers 
who can be provided with but a minimum of advanced work, and who must 
therefore expect to spend years mainly in Freshman English. If outside Fresh- 
man English, a career cannot be provided for the members of our staff, it must 
be provided inside. Once the university, through promotion and through tan- 
gible increases in salary, shows its genuine respect for the course, Freshman 
English will necessarily present to promising men a more engaging prospect 
than it does at present. Such men will feel more willing to take their chances 
on promotion te a program that will afford variety and satisfy their inclination 
to teach literature when they realize that in any case, whether conditions per- 
mit them to attain their full desire or not, they will not be without substantial 
rewards. 

b) That the instructor be guaranteed a liberal amount of leisure for intellectual 
self-advancement. Everybody knows that most ambitious instructors want, 
in part at least, to teach literature. The next thing to teaching literature, in 
point of desirability, is opportunity, independent of teaching, for assimilating 
it. Leisure, to the kind of instructor we want, means literature—the oppor- 
tunity to read it and to study it and to write about it. The objection which the 
instructor has to theme reading is not so much that it is hard labor—hard as it is 
—but that it consumes a vast amount of time with at first little, and finally no, 
intellectual remuneration. What, then, if we may raise again the old question, 
should be our instructor’s work? Probably, to approach the matter generally, 
few would be inclined to ask a promising man to bind himself to the concen- 
trated reading of manuscript for more than two hours a day. If we count a 
six-day week, not to be over liberal, and add three hours for conferences, we 
have a total of fifteen hours a week. But we need not depend upon our general 
impressions of what is reasonable to ask; we have the support of opinions based 
on still unquestioned evidence. The “Hopkins Report” is specific, and it 
more than confirms us; an amount “in excess of ten hours a week of reading 
and five of conferences is insupportable for more than a limited period.” And 
it will be observed that this statement is concerned, not with what is desirable 


* The term “Freshman English” may be taken in this paragraph to include in a 
general way other lower-class courses in composition, teaching in which is frequently 
associated with work in the first-year course. From the point of view of the instructor 
or of the department there is little difference between teaching in Freshman English 
and in other composition courses somewhat more advanced in character. 
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in consideration of the teacher’s advancement toward greater present and 
future power to serve his students, but only with what from the point of view 
of mere physical endurance is tolerable. Now add to this fifteen hours nine 
hours in recitations and four to six hours in preparation for recitations and, 
allowing no time for such matters as the examination of revised themes and 
mere bookkeeping and no wastage, we have reached approximately thirty 
hours, or six hours a day for five days. In at least one state university a 
departmental stenographer is required to work only seven hours a day for 
five and one-half days; so that, if the case be typical, the computation just 
made gives the instructor no considerable advantage in point of time definitely 
required over a person doing clerical work. So much for the instructor’s 
program in terms of hours; let us now see what it means in terms of composi- 
tion. The indispensable unit of measurement is provided us by the ‘‘ Hopkins 
Report”: “‘The average reading rate for the average . . . . college instruc- 
tor” is “‘2,200 words an hour.”’ An average instructor, then, in a six-day week, 
reading two hours daily, can read 352 words for each of seventy-five students, 
440 words for each of sixty students, and 660 words for each of forty students. 
If we insist that our instructor shall not be “average,” the capacity for reading 
will perhaps be slightly greater, and the figures may be altered accordingly. 
These long-familiar but neglected data are worthy of being dragged forth 
again and solemnly contemplated. As long, however, as such figures as we 
here revive are revived only to be forgotten, to be casually dismissed as sug- 
gesting only counsels of perfection, remote and unattainable, so long will 
Freshman English retain its well-deserved reputation as an effective means of 
stifling whatever of real talent and intellectual promise remains long within 
its influence, and so long will this reputation keep out of its service many 
of the men whom we most want to attract. 

c) That competent instructors in Freshman English be allowed to include in 
their programs the teaching of literature.—The disadvantage of the exacting 
and unremunerative character of much of the work in Freshman English is 
aggravated by the fact that the course not infrequently, as before observed, 
constitutes the whole of the instructor’s program; and in many instances where 
it does not the relief comes only through the substitution of one composition 
course—sometimes even a more exacting one—for another. The result in such 
cases is a dulling monotony, and, since scant leisure is afforded for independ- 
ent pursuits, there is danger of a gradual narrowing instead of a broadening 
of intellectual interests, with consequent diminishing, instead of enhancement, 
of the instructor’s effectiveness in his work. Here again the unavoidable fact 
in the case, the relatively little demand for advanced courses in English litera- 
ture, creates a difficult problem. Once the importance of Freshman English 
is effectually recognized, however, a great deal can be done. Certain possibili- 
ties readily suggest themselves. Even the instructor teaching three sections 
of Freshman English might be allowed to prepare himself thoroughly in a single 
author and lecture on this author in ‘‘Survey”’ or in another course; in a second 
year he might add another author, or take a different one. Again, as is at 
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present sometimes done, “Survey” and other courses can be conducted partly 
in tutorial sections, and instructors can be given charge of such sections. Or as 
instructors show their ability they might more freely be given as one-third of 
their work a special course in some writer whom they have mastered. It is 
entirely proper that the university should not scrutinize too meticulously the 
number of students registering in such courses, nor be overconcerned about the 
returns which such courses bring, feeling satisfied if through such means it can 
retain instructors each of whom is giving ideal service in two sections of Fresh- 
man English. Again, the men of the higher ranks in our departments, through 
assuming as a group a larger share of the burdens of composition, can open more 
courses in literature, or participation in such courses, to competent persons 
working mainly in Freshman English. 

3. Instructors should receive primarily a literary and humanistic train- 
ing, not a training primarily philological or otherwise technical.—Persons 
intending to teach Freshman English should seek primarily to secure a 
wide and critical acquaintance with literature, particularly, of course, 
with English literature; and, so far as possible, to perfect themselves in 
the art of writing. Attention to these subjects constitutes the surest 
and most natural means of developing the knowledge, sympathy, and 
skill indispensable in a truly qualified teacher. The fundamental 
branches other than literature should not be neglected; such subjects as 
the development of rhetorical theory, historical analysis of English prose 
style, and English philology should receive the attention appropriate to 
“minor’”’ studies; they may even fill in the curriculum of the prospective 
teacher a place but slightly less important than literature, but literature 
itself and the criticism of literature should by all means be accorded the 
place of emphasis. It follows that students in our graduate schools 
preparing to teach Freshman English should be concerned with large 
acquisition in literature and in the qualities of prose style and the prin- 
ciples of criticism, and that investigations which they enter upon in satis- 
faction of requirements for degrees should be in a broad field, not in 
the field of philology, nor in other forms of what is known as scientific or 
technical research. A person entering upon the business of teaching 
Freshman English at the end of three years of graduate study should not 
feel, as sometimes he unquestionably does feel now, that there is little 
or no connection between his late activities as a student and his present 
activities asa teacher. If the higher degrees now given cannot or do not 
adapt their requirements to a training suitable for our teachers, new 
degrees for the special purpose should be created; of the two alternatives 
perhaps the more desirable would be a free interpretation of the present 
degrees. It will not be thought that we wish to deter our prospective 
instructors from engaging in significant scholarly enterprises; we merely 
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point out that, in their years of preparation for teaching, students should 
emphatically subordinate investigation to acquisition, and that so far as 
they give themselves to investigation they should subordinate scientific 
and technical research to undertakings of a liberal character. Never 
perhaps was the moment more propitious for urging, as for our own pur- 
poses we are now doing, a return to the literary tradition in scholarship. 
The chief modern founders and arch-representatives of the opposite 
tradition, a tradition of pure science in a foreign domain of art—who does 
not know that we mean the German universities ?—are the objects of a 
searching and revealing criticism, from which they can never emerge 
with their old-time prestige; whereas France, conspicuous for its long 
devotion to humane letters, is being sympathetically observed and more 
adequately appreciated. It would seem curious if anyone should say 
that following such a tradition is inimical to the interests of productive 
scholarship; it all depends upon what sort of scholarship one wishes 
most to honor and to cultivate; and one may even doubt whether the 
most intensely specialized research would not greatly profit by having 
its basis in a broadly humanistic training. Finally, to return to our 
main theme, if only our teachers may come to us at the end of a training 
of the kind here suggested, we shall not ask whether they have had experi- 
ence in specifically pedagogical courses; a small amount of such training 
—a two-hour course perhaps for one semester—might very well prove 
profitable. 
III. CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 

Students in the course should be classified according to thetr proficiency 
in the use of English.—In no subject is difference in talent, in early 
environment, and in preparatory training more significant. It is impos- 
sible to teach to the best advantage a class in Freshman English whose 
members represent widely varying degrees of attainment. So far, there- 
fore, as may be practicable in the individual institution—and that it is 
largely practicable, even in large universities, a consideration of both 
conditions and actual experience shows—the principle of classification 
should be put into practice. 


IV. EXTENSION OF THE REQUIREMENT IN COMPOSITION 


The Committee recommends that in the case of students who do not 
receive a creditable grade in Freshman English (a grade, say, of “‘fair”’ 
on the ordinary scale) the common requirement of one year’s work in 
composition be extended to include a second course, a two- or three- 
hour year course in composition. Such a measure seems imperative if 
the labor spent on such students in the first year is not to be for the most 
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part wasted labor; and it is suggested as a means of attaining what it is 
the evident desire of our universities to attain—a fair degree of literacy 
in all of their students. 











IT. 


(Signed) Frank W. Scott, University of Illinois 
Joserpu M. Tuomas, University of Minnesota 
FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER, Chairman, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 





AN OUTLINE OF THE PROBLEM-PROJECT METHOD 
I. Why discuss educational method ? 


A. School studies tend to become exceedingly formal; their social 


B. 


origins and uses are too often lost sight of. 

Hence they fail to provide pupils with real and fruitful experi- 
ences leading to actual control of social values—they cease to be 
the best possible means of growth. 


. The effectiveness of any course of study—what it becomes in 


actual practice—depends upon the methods of the teachers who 
attempt to carry it out. 


. There is always possibility of improvement in education—espe- 


cially now when a new and scientific educational psychology is 
becoming available. 


What the problem-project method is. 
A. Organization of school life in accordance with life in the home 


and in the community. A “project’’ may be defined as a single 
complete unit of purposeful experience. 


. Not to be exactly identified with any other current conception 


in education, such as interest, motivation, self-activity, socialized 
recitation, correlation, recapitulation, naturalism, developmental 
method, incidental teaching, informal teaching, self-government, 
logical thought movement, type studies, inductive science, 
laboratory method, shop practice, etc., though indebted more or 
less to all of these. 


. A principle, not a rule, formula, fad, or panacea. 
. Not to be thought of as embracing every aspect of learning or 


every type of useful experience. 


. Anatural method of learning, that is, of growing, which teachers 


may stimulate, guide, and render more effective. In essence 
this method is that of full participation in typical experiences 
generally involving group activity or group relations. 
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III. Why the name? 


“Method of experience”’ is too broad and too vague. 
“Problem” suggests a purely intellectual process. 

“Project”’ is ordinarily associated in educational discussion with 
shop practice. 


. “Problem-project”” emphasizes both thinking and doing and 


points to an objective result. 


IV. Nature and value of the project in education. 
A. 


A project is a complete “‘life-unit.’’ Its elements are as follows: 

1. Situation. 

2. Consciousness of a problem. 

. Purpose to solve the problem (end in view). 

. Plan conceived. 

. Criticism of the plan. 

. Execution of the plan. 

. Organization and use of results. 

. Judgment and appreciation of results (values). Note how 
the consciousness of an end controls activity. 


on AM LW 


. It enables the learner to make progress in gaining for the control 


of experience those parts of the social inheritance (solutions of 
life-problems) which the school is commissioned to hand on. 


. It gives due emphasis to attitudes (interests and ideals) both 


as necessary for the acquiring of skills and knowledges and as of 
prime importance among the results aimed at. 


. In other words, it provides the best conditions for learning; 


namely, a definite end, vigorous exercise, sufficient duration, 
trying on of solutions, use of previous experience, satisfaction 
in achievement, and occasion for thinking and for organization 
of knowledge and skill. 


. It is economical in that it provides for a wealth of related and 


concomitant ideas centering about the core of experience which 
constitutes the given “lesson”; also in that it concentrates 
attention upon the larger things and tends to eliminate much 
useless formal detail. 


. It adds to the units of organization now available for class work 


or individual study—namely, the question, the topic, the chapter, 
the assignment, etc.—a new type of unit with unique possibilities. 
It is indispensable to education for democracy. 

1. It provides for initiative. 

2. It develops foresight. 
3. It cultivates efficiency. 
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. It invites serious and sustained thinking. 


4 
5. It imposes responsibility. 
6. It gives opportunity for co-operation, leadership, and division 
of labor. 
7. It exercises discriminating judgment and hence awakens 
appreciation of value. 
8. It makes for self-direction, self-reliance, and self-control. 
V. The teacher’s part in enabling full participation in a complete 
experience. 











2. 


I. 


2. 


6. 


. 


A. Preparation. 
.. 


Study the subject-matter generically, that is, from the stand- 
point of control of actual life-problems, past, present, and 
prospective. 
Plan for managing and carrying through the project about to 
be launched. 


B. Classroom procedure—the rdéles of the teacher. 


Make a tactful approach; create, if need be, the appropriate 
situation. 

Stimulate the pupils to define the problem and to set up the 
end. 


. Help and guide in the planning. 
. Supervise, coach, inspire, lead the pupils in the execution of 


the project, including all necessary practice, that is, drill. 


. Direct the organization of results in the form of systematic 


knowledge and thoroughly co-ordinated habits. 
Encourage expression by the pupils of judgment and apprecia- 
tion of values. 


C. Cautions. 
I. 


The problem-project unit is a new type of unit calling for a 
new method of organization. 

The project is not a mere formal procedure. 

The project is not an end in itself. 


. Avoid waste of time through dwelling too long on some phase 


of the process. 


. Do not expect the impossible; let pupils do all that they 


reasonably can; the teacher should supply the rest. 


. Avoid an exaggerated emphasis upon liberty. 


a) Habits of obedience should be in reserve. 

b) Skilful stimulation is required. 

c) A wise selection among the responses of the children must 
be made. 
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7. Follow through, that is, make sure of sufficient practice and 
organization—always with adequate motive. 

8. Keep the outcomes in mind and be sure that the pupils do so. 

9. Devise adequate tests of results so that mere superficiality is 
avoided. 


VI. The problem-projeci, methoc! in relation to present school practice. 
A. Serious difficulties lie in the way of an attempt to introduce in 
a thoroughgoing way the problem-project method into our school 
as now organized and conducted. 
1. A different tradition prevails. 
2. More knowledge of learning processes, more technical skill, 
and more scholarship are required than for the use of “logical”’ 
r “formal”? methods—the teacher must play various réles. 
3. It is difficult to organize a system of projects so as to provide 
for the entire body of attitudes, skills, and knowledges which 
at present we wish children to gain in school. 
4. Time is easily wasted by overemphasis on some phase of the 
process—even on “teaching children to think.” 
5. The ordinary course of study must be largely reorganized and 
rewritten. 
6. School equipment must be adapted. 
7. New measures of results must be applied. 
B. But the method employed by the nation is the method to be 
used in the schools. 
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AMERICA’S ANSWER TO THE CHALLENGE: 
PATRIOTIC PANTOMIME 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: Columbia, Uncle Sam, Militarism, a soldier, a 
sailor, a Red Cross nurse, statue of Goddess of Liberty. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS: “America,” national hymn (G. W. Warren), “Wal- 
purgis Nacht” from Faust (Gounod), “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” bugle call for assembly, “Stars and Stripes Forever” 
(Sousa), American hymn (M. Keller), “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The platform, the Goddess of Liberty, the service flag, and the eagle 
with the flag in its beak must be hidden behind the curtain with the 
flag on it during the first tableau, for there is only one part and the actors 
will otherwise have no opportunity to go to their positions. Columbia 
and Uncle Sam hold these positions while “ America” is played through 
twice. Uncle Sam walks, in deep thought, across the back of the stage, 
with his hands folded behind his back, shaking his head now and then. 
Columbia, unlike Uncle Sam, is unaware of the approaching danger. 
She walks lightly across the stage and when in the center of stage 
stretches her arms out with free, exulting gesture, smiles, and walks 
back as if without care. 
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During the next episode “Walpurgis Nacht” is played. Uncle Sam 
is in deep thought, his right elbow resting on his left hand and his chin 
on his right hand. Columbia becomes apprehensive. Militarism makes 
his entrance with a vulturous look on his dreadful visage. At first 
Columbia looks at him with a blank face, then she becomes frightened. 
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Fic. 1—Stage for tableau at beginning of pantomime 
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Fic. 2.—Stage for tableau after action has begun 


She steps back. Militarism follows her. All the while he is following 
her he makes terrific gestures. Columbia retreats still farther, and 
Militarism comes closer. When he reaches X (on Fig. 2) Columbia 
cowers before him, and he stands threateningly above her. She falls to 
the ground, and a horrid leer creeps over his face. He seems satisfied 
and is going to leave the stage, when, as the strains of “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean”’ burst forth, Uncle Sam awakens from his reverie, 
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and their eyes meet and are fastened upon each other. Columbia 
slowly revives from her trance of terror and surveys the action which is 
taking place. There is a vengeful look in her eyes, but as yet she is 
helpless. Uncle Sam goes to Columbia and helps her to her feet, while 
Militarism looks on in scornful surprise. Uncle Sam lays his hand 
comfortingly on Columbia’s shoulder and she stands up, proudly bear- 
ing her flag on high. She walks toward Militarism, but he mocks at 
her attempt at power. She tries once more to defy him, but in vain. 
Militarism silently exults, with an evil chuckle. 

Columbia stands near the center of stage, Militarism near by, at 
left of stage. Uncle Sam, at right of stage, looks on in approval. The 
music has stopped. Columbia is saluting the flag and silently reciting 
the flag salute, her face expressing deep feeling. Militarism slowly 
backs off the stage. 

After the flag salute, a bugle call is given. Then “Stars and Stripes 
Forever” is played. Uncle Sam is at right of stage and Columbia at left. 
A soldier comes in at right and salutes Uncle Sam. Uncle Sam puts his 
arm affectionately over the soldier’s shoulder. The soldier salutes again 
and then passes on to Columbia. Columbia sadly, yet proudly, shakes 
hands with him. He goes out at left, and she longingly reaches out 
her arms to him. Just as he leaves the stage the sailor enters, at right. 
Columbia slowly turns in his direction. Same action as before is repeated 
with sailor. Just as he leaves the stage the Red Cross nurse enters. 
Uncle Sam takes both of her hands in both his, in farewell. She passes 
on to Columbia, who embraces her. She leaves the stage. 

The National Hymn accompanies the final action. 

Uncle Sam and Columbia in silent prayer. Uncle Sam has removed 
his hat and bowed his head. Columbia has one hand on her breast and 
eyes turned heavenward. They keep this pose until the hymn is played 
once. When it is played the second time they assume the same position 
as in tableau at the beginning. At the same time the curtain with the flag 
on it must be drawn aside, revealing the statue of the Goddess of Liberty 
and the eagle with flag, and the service flag is unfurled. The tableau 
must be complete at end of the second playing of the American hymn. 

The tableau must be held until the “Star-Spangled Banner” is 


layed through once. , 
ts 8 [Curtain] 

Note.—All movements must be slow and stately to express more fully the noble 
purpose. The songs may be played as often as necessary to suit the action where the 
number of times is not specified. 

HERTHA PODRATZ 

FLATHEAD County HicH ScHoor Pupit 
KALISPELL, MONTANA 








EDITORIAL 


One function of our literature courses, we are all now agreed, is 
to teach patriotism; and in selecting the subject-matter of our 
Specific courses we give an unaccustomed preference to Ameri- 
Objectives can literature, especially to strong expressions of 
in Literature devotion to our country and flag. This method of 
choosing and handling literature to accomplish a specific pur- 
pose is in sharp contrast to our usual policy. We have, it is 
true, always insisted that the study of literature is a means of 
moral culture, and we have sometimes made our teaching pain- 
fully didactic. All this, however, has not greatly influenced our 
selection of literature for study. The most progressive teachers 
have rarely gone farther than to ask whether the influence of any 
work proposed for use in school was likely to be wholesome. May 
it not be that we shall soon be building our courses systematically 
to produce certain desired changes in the tastes and ideals of our 
pupils ? 

The whole school curriculum of the future will be built up by 
listing, so far as is possible, the specific knowledges, skills, and atti- 
tudes necessary to the social efficiency of the individual, and then by 
determining the experiences through which the child may most 
surely gain these things. Far from being visionary, such procedure 
is already beginning to be employed. The especial service of 
literature will be in the field of the attitudes—that is, the ideals, 
tastes, and emotional disposition. No student of modern psychol- 
ogy needs to be reminded how close these lie to volition. “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Moreover, except for the 
personal contacts of class and school management, literature is the 
chief force which secular education can employ in this field. Upon 
us teachers of literature, then, devolves the duty of surveying the 
attitudes desirable in an American citizen and of organizing a 
series of experiences which will create those attitudes. 
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All this involves not merely a testing of American ideals, such 
as devotion to country, justice, endurance, industry, and cheer- 
fulness, and of desirable tastes, such as love of euphonious language 
and interest in character analysis, but also a careful study of the 
means by which permanent attitudes are created, especially of the 
manner in which they are created by literature. So far as this has 
been worked out, the means are these: (1) direct suggestion, which 
we used to disparage as ‘“‘preaching,’”’ but which Wilson’s speeches 
have proved may sometimes be very effective; and (2) vicarious 
experience. That which gives satisfaction—not necessarily worldly 
success—to the character with whom the reader sympathizes is 
inevitably stamped with approval in the reader’s mind. Essays 
and lyric poetry will be chosen for their direct suggestion; fiction 
and drama for their presentation of sympathetic characters, getting 
satisfaction from behavior of the sorts we desire. Since the whole 
effect sought lies in the realm of the feelings, the student is not to 
be asked to moralize or to analyze very minutely, but rather is to 
be helped to abandon himself to the thought and mood of the 
; author. 

In brief, the steps in the proposed reorganization are (1) an 
inventory of the attitudes it is desirable to establish, (2) a system- 
atic selection of literature to create these attitudes, and (3) inspi- 
rational—not didactic—teaching of this literature. 


























NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


After all arrangements for a strong annual meeting of the Council 
had been completed and the program put into type, the addition of 
the influenza epidemic to the already difficult situation produced by the 
war caused the Executive Committee to order a postponement. The 
business meeting and at least part of the program can be carried out at 
the time of the Department of Superintendence meeting in Chicago 
in March. 





GOVERNMENT NEWSPAPERS IN WAR TIME 


Uncle Sam has turned journalist. Having issued for more than a 
year the news bulletin edited by George Creel for the Committee on 
Public Information, the government has recently begun the publica- 
tion of several other periodicals intended to keep various groups of our 
people informed, and through these groups to inform others. 

First in time was the Vocational Summary, published monthly by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, C. A. Prosser, director. 
This paper is a monthly, with a main office at 601 E Street, Washington, 
D.C., and numerous regional offices. It supplies information concern- 
ing the workings of the new laws giving aid to vocational education and 
particularly concerning the re-education of partially disabled soldiers. 

The second to appear was School Life, which is published twice a 
month for the Department of the Interior, through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, by Franklin K. Lane, secretary, and P. P. Claxton, commissioner. 
This is distinctly an educational newspaper. It tells the reader what 
is going on in the schools and colleges of the country, in particular what 
is being done with reference to our soldiers. Other interests repre- 
sented are the National Rural Teachers’ Reading Circle, commercial 
education, Boys’ Working Reserve, etc. 

The latest comer is National School Service, also a bi-weekly. As the 
name implies, this organ of the Committee of Public Information aims 
to tell the schools how they can help the government. It aims also to 
disseminate facts adapted to increase patriotic ardor and to make 
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patriots, especially young patriots, more intelligent. Articles are pre- 
sented, for example, on the American Marines in France, on Mr. Hoover’s 
plans, on why the war is being waged, on the Junior Red Cross, on 
Americanization, on the Four-Minute Men, on the geography of the 
war, etc. The managing editor, Mr. J. W. Searson, well known to 
Council members, has an eye to the practical work of the schools and is 
gathering much useful and readable material. 

When to the three periodicals referred to above we add Official 
Film News and War Libraries, the latter issued from 124 East 28th 
Street, New York, we have under review one of the most interesting 
developments of the war. The government is reaching and influencing 
by its publications millions who, a few months ago, seldom gave a thought 
to the executive departments at Washington. The effect is sure to be 
marked. At least there will be a growing tendency to think in national 
terms. Will there be also an increasing inclination to look to Uncle 
Sam instead of to local or individual initiative? Time alone can tell. 





The Drama League has been officially asked by the United States 
Food Administration to secure a play on food conservation. Such a 
play should emphasize the need for economy, the elimination of waste, 
and the world-situation with regard to food. 

Accordingly the league offers prizes of $100 and $50, respectively, 
for the two best one-act plays submitted. Only one-act plays are 
desired, as a wider use can be made of them. Persons interested may 
obtain a copy of the rules governing the contest and a brief outline of the 
principles of food conservation as laid down by Mr. Hoover by writing 
to the Food Conservation Play Committee, Drama League of America, 
Washington, D.C. The contest will close December 20. 





The work of our Speech Committee goes on vigorously. The 
secretary, Clarence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis, sends 
out monthly sheets of suggestions and bibliography to those who he 
knows are interested. This month he is to present the work of the 
committee before the Minnesota State Teachers’ Association. 





Alfred Noyes has recently been appointed a special collaborator 
by the Bureau of Education. He is to be “ Racial Adviser on Americans 
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of British Origin.” All this is just a way of saying that he is to promote 
mutual understanding between us and our British cousins—or are we 
ready to say ‘“‘brothers”’ ? 





THE PERIODICALS 


READJUSTMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Two distinct tendencies toward readjustment in secondary educa- 
tion, thinks Wilson Farrand, of the Newark Academy, may be clearly 
discerned: namely, a tendency toward the setting up of definite stand- 
“ards of attainment and a vocational tendency. In his article in the 
Educational Review for October Mr. Farrand expresses approval of both 
of these tendencies. The first he finds exemplified in the work of such 
agencies as the Carnegie Foundation and the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. The second he does not trace to any particular source. 
He declares himself a believer in general training and discipline in spite 
of the writings of many modern psychologists. He declares also that 
in spite of the danger of a narrow interpretation of the vocational idea 
he believes that a definite sense of their usefulness will give the necessary 
interest to studies which now make a slight appeal to the pupil. It is 
somewhat remarkable that Mr. Farrand does not seem to see the con- 
nection between training and discipline on the one hand and definite 
life-motive on the other. Once give to the school studies the necessary 
sense of value and the task of securing thoroughness will be compara- 
tively easy. Without such a sense of values real thoroughness is prac- 
tically impossible. This principle seems to have been kept in view by 
certain national organizations of which Mr. Farrand does not speak, as, 
for example, the Committee on Economy of Time, appointed by the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 


COLLEGE AND BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


Sooner or later someone was sure to call the turn upon the American 
business man, who is proverbially keen to see the mote in his brother’s 
eye rather than the beam in his own. Professor Quinn, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has performed, therefore, a timely service in 
pointing out in Scribner’s Magazine for ASAT the shortcoming of 
business offices with which he has had to deal in his capacity as dean 
of a great university. Among his illustrations is that of the attempt 
to get from New Haven to Philadelphia by rail when the trains were 
running off schedule. He was obliged to wait seven hours, in company 
with other passengers, when a simple order to stop at a station not ordi- 
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narily on the schedule would have saved the inconvenience. He finds 
that business offices are, in company with the rest of the world, much 
given to thoughtless routine. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF THE WAR 


President G. Stanley Hall’s address on “The Educational Values of 
War,” which was delivered before the National Education Association 
at Pittsburgh in July, is summarized in the Pedagogical Seminary for 
September. He said that we are very near the greatest crisis the world 
has ever seen. This consists essentially in the fact that we are now to 
determine what ideal of life is to dominate the civilized world. Ameri- 
cans, he thinks, have their “place in the sun,” for it is theirs to save 
Europe and the world for democracy. A new cosmos is about to be, 
and it is our tremendous task to make the world enough better to pay 
for all the horrible sacrifice of these years of war. In this situation the 
duty of every teacher is “to utilize to its very uttermost, and at every 
possible point, the tremendous energy of interest and incidents to 
inundate our educational system at every grade and every topic with 
the very purest spirit of loyalty, sacrifice, courage, hardihood, and 
national and racial solidarity, which has its culmination in the metal of 
our heroes at the front.” 





STATISTICAL STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


The Elementary School Journal for September contains two reports 
of the use of statistical methods in the field of English. H. P. Smith’s 
article on “Technical Points in Elementary English”’ presents the results 
of a study of 54 city and state courses in English to determine (1) the 
technical points usually taught and (2) the usual placing of those points. 
He finds a total absence of uniformity in both choice and placing of the 
items. Those interested should study his tables. Charles F. Towne 
describes “‘ Making a Scale for the Measurement of English Composi- 
tion” in Providence, Rhode Island. The distinguishing features of their 
procedure were the separation of the city into districts homogeneous 
with regard to English culture, the use as their specimens of carefully 
prepared themes, following a very definite paragraph pattern, the selec- 
tion by each teacher of two themes for each of five grades of merit, the 
rejudging of these selected and collected themes, and the choice for the 
scale of themes which were considered of the same degree of merit by 
at least 75 per cent of the judges. 























BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Introduction to Child Psychology. By CHARLESH.WappLe. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 317. 

For normal schools. The author summarizes current discussions and supplies 
abundant references. 

Psychology of Childhood. By Naomt Norswortuy and MAry THEODORA 
WHITLEY. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 375. $1.50. 
Comprehensive and modern, although the authors appear to accept as valid the 

writings of Hall and others of the older school now partly discredited. 

Human Nature and Its Remaking. By Wrtt1AM Ernest Hockinc. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. 434. $3.00. 

A philosophical interpretation of the process of growth seen in the individual 
personality. Intended as an answer to the advocates of ‘moral realism.’ 

The Curriculum. By FRANKLIN Bossitt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1918. Pp. 289. $1.50. 

An attempt to direct attention to the content of education instead of to method. 
The author anticipates greatly enlarged responsibilities for the schools. 

Democracy in Education. By JosepH Kinmont Hart. New York: Century 
Co., 1918. Pp. 418. 

“A social interpretation of the history of education,” being a very readable 
account of the evolution of educational ideals. No attempt is made to present 
biography or the history of institutions. 

The Textbook: How to Use and Judge It. By ALFRED LAWRENCE HALL- 
Quest. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 265. 

A textbook on textbooks. The bibliography includes references to almost all 
the surprisingly scanty literature on the subject. Valuable especially in courses in 
supervision. 

Century Handbook of Writing. By GARLAND GREEVER and EASLEY JONES. 
New York: The Century Co., 1918. Pp. 228. 

A college handbook dealing with the sentence. The rules and exercises are 
arranged on a decimal plan by means of which the student may be easily referred to 
the portion of the book he needs to study. 

The School as a Social Institution. By CHar.es L. Ropsins. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1918. Pp. 470. 

A textbook for the study of education from the social point of view. Compre- 
hensive and well organized. 

Liberty, Peace, and Justice—Series of Addresses. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1918. Pp. 128. $0.32. 

A well-chosen collection of patriotic addresses, most of them inspired by theWorld- 


War. 
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Home Life around the World. By Grorce A. Mrricx. With illustrations by 
Burton Homes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 163. 
$0.64. 

An interesting geographical reader for the fourth grade. Study helps of the 
traditional sort. 

The Third Book of Stories for the Story-Teller. By FANNy E. CoE. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 174. $1.00. 

Folk-tales, modern fairy tales, and stories of real life to tell to third-graders. 

Relatively unhackneyed. 

The Out-Door Book: A Nature Reader for the Second School Year. By Zor 
Meyer. Illustrated by Ciara E. Atwoop. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1918. Pp. 123. $0.45. 

Information given in narratives of typical individual birds, beasts, and plants. 

Some personification for spice. 

Great Inventors and Their Inventions. By FRANK P. BACHMAN. New York: 
American Book Co., 1918. Pp. 272. 

Good, especially for the accounts of telephone, aéroplanes, wireless, and submarine- 

The human side is well emphasized. 

Out-of-Door Books: A List of Specially Readable Books for Young People in 
High School or College. Compiled by Marton Horton. Boston: The 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 1918. Paper covers. 

The list is classified and annotated. 














Young People Will Rule the World! 


The young people of today will be the statesmen and leaders of tomorrow. How 
shall they be educated for the great task of reconstruction? What must be the 
spirit of education if a new world-order is to be achieved and maintained ? 


H. G. Wells, the author of “Mr. Britling” 


has written a new novel—the story of two young people—in which he answers 
these questions. No more inspiring story could have been written for teachers 
in these days of change and hope. 


JOAN AND PETER 


compels your interest. It is, in the words of The Dial, ‘‘a triumphant achieve- 
ment ... . a living story.” Its significant message is written for you and for 
teachers everywhere in the world. 


A Novel of the New Spirit in Education 
Now at all bookstores or by mail $1.75 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Boston Atlanta New York San Francisco Chicago Dallas 
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READING REPORTS 


By SUSAN S. SHERIDAN, Ph.D. 
Head of the Department of English 
New Haven High School 

mproved outlines and amplified questions 
a carefully compiled list of books and vo- 
je readings. Blanksand reading matter 
are well bound. Send 35c for sample copy. 
We are glad to publish special school forms. Write us. 


Waphitiock's 
BOOK STOR RE UAC 


Ginwumecs: oats. 219-221 ELM ST. NEW- 











The 
Historical Charts of the Literatures 


(English, 25c. American, 20c. German, 25c.) 
(Others in preparation) 


Now considered a necessary adjunct to the textbook 
in Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges in every 
State in the Union. 

Used throughout the year by teachers and students 
who want maximum results from their work. 

Historical Fog is the supreme cause of loss of 
interest in the study of a Literature. Therefore, 


Keep Chronology Clear 


A postal brings Circular giving graduated discounts 
on quantities, with a miniature photographic repro- 
duction of the English Chart. 


NELSON LEWIS GREENE, Princeton, New Jersey 
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NORTHWESTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


For the entire West and 
Alaska. The leading 
and largest Agency. 
FREE REGISTRA- 
TION. Enroll now. 


BOISE - - - IDAHO 





CHOOSING A PLAY 
By Gertruve E. Jounson, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Speech, University of Wisconsin. 

The most complete bibliography on drama and acting, 
addresses of play publishers and Soabenn, and books of one- 
act plays on the market. Graded lists of plays. Sugges- 
tions on coaching and producing. Invaluable for all 
interested in dramatic production. Price 45 cents. 
Address the author or the H.W.Wilson Co., Publishers 

958 University Ave., New York City 
































Addresses of 


Edited by GEORGE McLEAN HARPER 


Professor in 


(English Readings for Schools) xvii+311 pages, 16mo. 52 cents 


CHAUNCEY W. WELLS, University of California: 


“It is indeed a pleasure and a privilege to have in one compact 
volume the epoch-marking speeches and state papers of our great 
President. As one reads the book through, one wonders whether there 
has ever been in one small volume so great a contribution to liberal 
thinking in politics as this book contains; certainly not for a century 
has the world seen anything like it. I shall bring the book to the 
attention of my classes—possibly I shall use it as a textbook. Without 
doubt I shall recommend it to all English and history teachers in 


California high schools.” 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 6 P 
NEW YORK 





BOSTON 


President Wilson 


Princeton University 


2451 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


ark Street 














